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BY REGINALD H. E. STARR 


7 KR. Leslie Stephen has 
called Switzerland the 
playground of Europe. 
He should have said of 
America and Europe. 
A comparatively few 
years ago the chief of 
the Swiss tourists was 

the Englishman, Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Italians abounded, it is  -true; 
but none of them had that same 
power of impressing himself and his 
needs upon the simple-minded natives 
which made the Englishman the most 
important person in every tourist resort. 

Gradually his American cousins began 
to come to Switzerland, however, and to 
come more and more frequently and in 


greater and greater numbers. And 
slowly but surely the pre-eminence of 
the Englishman began to weaken and 
give way. .The new-comer had the same 
kind—though a different species—of the 
impressing power mentioned above and 
in addition two new and to the Swiss 
very attractive qualities—lots of money 
ard an ardent longing. to get rid of it. 
As a.result, while the same old gleam of 
joy lights up the eye of the hotel keeper 
or guide at the arrival of each new Eng- 
lishman the appearance of a party of 
Americans turns the gleam into a perfe¢t 
illumination of his whole being. . 
I would not imply by this that the 
Swiss is by nature greedy or grasping. 
He is not. But he is human and very 
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eccnomical to boot. So that the sight of 
every one throwing money about in the 
seemingly careless way which so many 
of our wealthy countrymen affect, uils 
him with surprise and a species of ad- 
mniration. 

I wish I could add “with respect.” But 
I cannot. I doubt if the average Swiss 
respects us quite so much as he does the 
more careful Englishman who never 
spends a centime without an adequate 
return for it. In fact, if the truth must 
be told, I am inclined to think that the 
average native looks on us as extrava- 
gant if not a wee bit foolish in our lavish 
and often unnecessary expenditure. 
Still as he is above all things of an in- 


The Matterhorn and Lake. 


tensely practical disposition which in- 
clines him to attend strictly to those mat- 
ters summed up in the phrase “his own 


business,” he merely remarks with a 
shrug that it is no concern of his if we 
choose to waste our silvery substance, 
and that be may as well pick up the 
crumbs as any one else. As a result of 
which philosophical reasoning, as he 
adds industry to his many other virtues, 
his “pickings” not infrequently mount up 
to a modest Swiss fortune. 

And now that we have made these ex- 
tremely sagacious remarks, let us try to 
see how the American manages to spend 
so much money—or, in other words, 
where he goes, what he does, and how he 
does it. 
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The questions are briefly answered. 
He goes everywhere, he does everything, 
and he does it in the most expensive pos- 
sible way. Of course, I am now speak- 
ing of the wealthy American. There are 
others who have much less money and 
are correspondingly more careful. But 
these are not the typical American; and 
they stand a fair chance of having their 
glorious birth-right taken away from 
them by the Swiss and of being classed as 
English or Germans. To all loyal citi- 
zens this must be a great misfortune and 
to the wealthy it would be an irrepara- 
ble one; but, in that it reduces all fees, 
tips, and even at times hotel bills, con- 
siderably, for the citizen of limited means 

it has its compensations. To 
try to decide, by delicate 
mathematical calculations, 
as to whether these were 
adequate or not would be 
interesting—to the rabid 
mathematician—but it lies 
outside our present course. 
So let us return to our typi- 
cal American who visits 
Switzerland and who is 
freed from the inconven- 
iences of ordinary travel by 
his “rolling in wealth.” 
There are many points at 
which the tourist may enter 
Switzerland. The most pop- 
ular of which are Chiaso, 
Basle, Schaffhausen, and 
Geneva. Some years ago 
Basle was the most used of 
these; but, during the last 
few years, it has become very fashion- 
able to take the North German Lloyd to 
Naples, work up through Italy to Milan, 
and then go on to Switzerland by the Ital- 
iar. Lakes and Chiaso. And there is no 
doubt that this route has very decided ad- 
vantages. 

Basle, with its beautiful position on the 
Rhine, its great cathedral of the eleventh 
century, its palace, its library, and its 
museum full of medizeval relics is, it is 
true, full of interest; but it is, after all, 
merely a very attractive old town which 
is not especially characteristic of Swit- 
zerland and which certainly gives no 
such idea of the wonderful geographical 
position of the country as does the ap- 
proach from Chiaso and the Italian 
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Lakes. At all the other entrances to 
this mecca of summer tourists it is pos- 
sible for the pilgrim to find himself well 
into the country before he fully realizes 
into what a remarkably-bounded land he 
has come. Indeed he may spend a whole 
season there, may visit all its large cities 
and great tourist-centres, and may climb 
or drive over all the big interior passes 
and yet return home without gaining 
any adequate conception of the tremen- 
dousness of the Alpine chain which sep- 
arates it from southern Europe. By se- 
lecting the Italian Lake route, however, 
he gains at the very start what is per- 
haps the best realization that it is possi- 
ble for a bird-of-passage to get of the 
hugeness and grandeur of this mountain 
barrier. |» 
Moreover, to leave the delight of an 
Italian trip out of the question, there is 
the wondrous charm of the lakes! Lu- 
gano, Maggiore, Como! What visions of 
blue skies, warm, rich foliage, deep but 
withal delicately blended colors and 
shadows do those names call up to one 
who has seen them! Beautiful beyond 
description, they fill the beauty-loving 
traveller with a longing to stay with 
them forever and to spend the rest of his 
life in hunting out new corners of charm 
and delight. Few of the busy Americans 
who wish to make a tour of Switzerland 
can spend more than a week here, how- 
ever, while many content themselves 
with a “stop-off’ at Lugano, eating a 
lunch, complimenting the lake by taking 
a look at it and remarking “how lovely,” 
and going on by the next train to Chiaso 
‘and through the wonderful St. Gotthard 
tunnel to the other side of the Alps. 


ae & 


A much preferable route for those who 
have time is to visit all the lakes, end- 
ing up at Gravellona, go by train to Domo 
d’Ossola, and then take the diligence 
over the Simplon. Coaching is at any 
time preferable to travelling by rail; but 
in a country where there is so much that 
is new to be seen at every step, its superi- 
ority becomes inestimable. Moreaver, the 
Simplon is the grandest of the passes so 
far accessible to the non-pedestrian. 

The first taste of this grandeur is not 
gained until we enter the Ravine of 
Gondo after several hours’ drive. The 
Italian luxuriousnéss of vegetation has 
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gradually given way to rocks suggestive 
of goats and frugal living but we have 
had. no true mountain. wildness until 
now. But it has come with a rush. 

Everywhere narrow, the ravine seems 
at times nothing but a mere passage-way 
cut out of the solid rocks. The smooth 
and ever moist and gleaming cliffs which 
tower up on either side to a dizzy height 
of thousands of feet, seem as if they had 
once been all one piece and had been sep- 
arated only by the makers of the present 
rcad—an effect which is considerably 
heightened by the fact that this is the 
only trace of civilization around us. All 
else is wild, gloomy and grand. The only 
sounds are the cracking of the driver’s 
whip which as they echo back like so 
many pistol-shots threaten to bring the 
overhanging masses of rock down about 
our ears, and the roaring and snorting of 
the brawling rivulet which goes rushing 
and tumbling down over its rocky bed be- 
low us. At first these sounds only seem 
to add to the strange spirit of the awful 
which fills the gorge; but before we reaeh 
the end we almost wish that something 
would fill the place with noise and drive 
out that fearful silence which seems to 
be creeping up behind and from all about 
us. We fear that the driver may cease 
his whip-cracking and that the stream 
may dry up or go under the earth—both 
are such petty antagonists to the mighty 
ruling spirit of the ravine. The tourist 
who can fail to be impressed by the 
grandeur or beauty of this gorge must be 
absolutely unimpressionable but so I 
think is he who does not feel its awful- 
ness. None the less when he finally 
emerges into the bright sunlight, he must 
also feel that he has begun to know the 
mountains and at least some of their 
mysterious spirits. 

Passing a tiny hamlet or a few scat- 
tered huts here and a huge blue, cold- 
locking glacier there the road keeps 
winding and. zig-zagging higher and 
higher until it seems as if we must be 
getting very near the limit of the average 
mortal’s breathing altitude. A sudden 
turn proves our mistake, however, by 
bringing into view the hospice—a large 
prison-like looking building where the 
monks live all the year round and proffer 
their frugal but hearty hospitality to rich 
and poor alike. About a half mile more 
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of comparatively uninteresting road 
brings us to the top of the pass—a large 
open valley surrounded by stately glis- 
tening snow peaks. 


ae 


In summer everything about you is 
clothed in green and decorated with flow- 
ers. The only suggestion of «ven possi- 
ble danger comes from the seemingly 
reckless way in which with shaking 
reins, jingling bells, and cracking of 
whip the coach swings around the sharp 
edges of eternity. At first you are in- 
clined to gasp; but soon even this passes 
away and you are left in a state of ab- 
solute happiness, secure in the thought 
that no danger could possibly exist in 
such a heavenly spot. 

Yet between these same long covered 
galleries through which you rattle so 
merrily now are fought during the long 
winter from October to April some of the 
hardest battles against the Alpine snows 
which occur in Switzerland. The govern- 
ment tries to keep the road open for the 
mails all winter; and to all practical in- 
tents it is successful. But the amount of 
toil and danger which is undergone by 
the hardy and faithful postilions and 
drivers in the process can be appreciated 
only by one who has gone through with 
them. 

In place of the bright green grass and 
pretty Alpine flowers of the summer sea- 
son there is a deep white mantle of 
gleaming snow laid over everything. On 
the level this may not be more than five 
feet deep; but the drifts frequently rise 
to twice that height. The greatest and 
most dangerous obstructions are, of 
course, the avalanches. Hundreds of 
strong hardy workers are always kept 
ready to cut out the road through these 
and the drifts but it is only too often that 
they no sooner get the way cleared than 
there is a tremendous roar and a new 
mass of ice and snow comes rushing 
down and makes it necessary to scamper 
pell-mell to the protecting galleries and 
then begin the work all over again. 

In summer, however, although one has 
not quite so much excitement he has 
plenty to interest him and he has all com- 
fort and none of the discomforts of iong 
hours in the keen Alpine cold. Every- 
thing is beautiful, bright, and grand; 
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The Lauterbrunnen Valley and the Jungfrau from Interlaken 


and when, after reaching the placid 
Rhone valley proceeding to Zermatt with 
its imposing Matterhorn or Chamonix 
with the monarch Mt. Blanc and his gi- 
gantic court of ice-clad attendants he ex- 
claims “I am indeed in the land of the 
gods,” he cannot help adding, “and 1 
made a fitting entrance.” 

Schaffhausen with its beautiful falls of 
the Rhine and their picturesque surround- 
ings is undeniably attractive to the Eu- 
ropean or any one who can stay. long 
enough .to be affected by its charm. To 
the American who has wandered about 
our old Niagara, however, heard its ma- 
jestic roar, and seen that overwhelmingly 
grand volume of water go pouring over 
the rocks and down into the seething 
abyss below, the much smaller though 
perhaps more beautiful Rhein fall must 
seem tame. 


When, after paying his france for the 
privilege of seeing what Baedeker says 
with two “stars” are in point of volume 
the grandest in Europe,” he stands on the 
Schloss Laufen overlooking them, he is 
apt to feel that he has been swindled; 


and when his daughter, who has come 
abroad pre-determined to rave over ev- 
erything she sees in Europe, rapturously 
exclaims “how exquisite,” “how charm- 
ing,” or “how sweet,” he is still more apt 
to say “stuff,” and add something about 
western mill-ponds. Neglecting the won- 
derfully well preserved old Saabiau 
town, he returns to his hotel in ‘a’ séme-. 
what disgruntled frame of mind which 
is relieved somewhat, however, by the 
statement that that evening the falls will 
be brilliantly illuminated. Thinking ht 
an unusual occurrence and feeling him- 
self in luck he accordingly sallies forth 
after dinner with vague ideas of rockets 
shooting high in the air, colored fires 
gleaming from beneath the falls and ir- 
radiating them, and all sorts of Fourth 
of July manifestations applied to the 
present surroundings. Finding nothing 
but some doubtfully brilliant electric 
lights and a moderate supply of Bengal 
lights which are much less effe tive than 
the moon would be if let al he waits 
for an hour or so and then goes home 
thinking that there must have been. some 
mistake. When he is told that he has 





been watching the “brilliant illumina- 
tions” all the time, he is inclined to laugh 
aloud—an inclination which gives way in 
the morning to one towards profanity 
when he finds that a neat little charge 
has been made on his hotel bill for “il- 
luminations.” He always—or nearly al- 
ways—ends by paying it like a man, 
however, and giving the “regretful” 
waiter a good fee in addition. “He was 
» so polite, you know,” he says apologeti- 


cally to his family later, “I really 
couldn’t help it.” 
es & 
, . Geneva, the last of our entrance points 


to this land of mountains, is, I think, the 
second best. The placid lake with its 
terraced shores lined with vineyards and 
dotted with pretty little hamlets affords 
a very good introduction to the Swiss 
lakes, while Mt. Blane and the Dent du 
Midi in the distance suggest the grandeur 
of the Alps. The excursions, too, are 
both numerous and delightful, and, in ad- 


Axenstrasse. 
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Lake of Lucerne. 
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dition, the city itself is well worth a con- 
siderable visit. 


ae 


Switzerland has three cities which may 
be said to be residential, Berne, Zurich, 
and Geneva. In summer the whole land 
is flooded with people; but during the 
winter practically all the wealthy natives 
reside in these three centres. 

Of the three, Berne with its foun- 
tains, its historic bears, its clock-tower, 
and its curious medizval houses and 
streets is decidedly the most -quaint and 
charming; but in modern improvements 
as well as in educational and commercial 
importance it falls behind the other two. 
In each of the two last we find large and 
world-wide known universities and 
schools. In Zurich we have the large 


‘silk manufactories and in Geneva the cel- 


ebrated watch and jewelry makers. 
Roth industries are famous and with the 


embroidery of St. Gall, the pottery of 
Thun, the chocolate-works at Neuchatel, 
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and the various cheese factories may be 
said to represent the chief commercial in- 
terests of the nation. 

The great difference . between Zurich 
and Geneva is that the former is thor- 
oughly German in character, the latter 
equally French. Both are situated on 
famously beautiful lakes and both have 
been made still more attractive than na- 
- ture left them by modern artistic and 
architectural efforts. Geneva is, I think, 
however, the better adapted to please the 
average American. Its many granite 
quays, its parks and shade trees, its 
handsome bridges, and its general Pari- 
sian air seem to tickle our cosmopolitan 
fancy more than do the German though 
no less beautiful features of Zuricn. 
Both please and interest us; but Geneva 
fascinates us as well. 

And now that wehavehad a brief glance 
at the principal entrances and leading 
cities of our summer resort land, let us 
turn to its two greatest tourist-centres— 
Interlaken and Lucerne. 

Situated on a narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Lakes of Thun and _ Brienz 
within easy reach of all the wonders and 
grandeur of the Bernese Oberland, Inter- 
laken is indeed a summer paradise. Its 
hotels are splendid, its air is invigorating, 
and its resources for passing the time 
agreeably and profitably are unending. 

For the elderly or lazy tourist there are 
the beautiful drives or railway excur- 
sions along the banks of the lakes or up 
through the many valleys that branch off 
to. Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Meirin- 
gen, Saiinen, Frutigen, or Randersteg on 
the justly celebrated Gemmi route. For 


those who prefer walking or climbing the. 


short and delightful trips that may be 
selected are simply innumerable. 4s or 
those who are ambitious to scale snow 
giants the mountaineering centres of the 
Oberland are within a day’s reach. For 
those who long for social gayety and 
pleasant companions there are the Ca- 
sino, the concerts, and the life at the 
large hotels. And for all there are the 
glorious blue lakes with their noble back- 
ground of towering, dazzling, ice-clad 
mountains. 

It would be at once useless and foolish 
to attempt to give the slightest idea of 
even a thousandth part of the countless 
trips that may profitably be made from 
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this summer centre. There is one, how- 
ever, which from its comprehensiveness, 
its great popularity, and the unequalled 
opportunities it gives the ordinary trav- 
eller to see something of the Alps com- 
pels us not to pass it by. I refer to that 
up the deep Lauterbrunnen Valley to 
Lauterbrunnen, on from there to Miirren 
and back, and then up over.the Wengern 
Alp and Little Scheidegg to Grindelwald. 

The jourriey up the valley of the Liits- 
chine to where the towering cliffs over- 
topped by neighboring mountains on 
both sides, and the queenly Jungfrau 
straight ahead of us, is by no means un- 
impressive; but it is only a mild introduc- 
tion to what is to follow. When we 
reach Lauterbrunnen we change cars and 
begin the ascent to Miirren. And what 
an ascent it is! If we did not know to 
the contrary, we should vow we were 
going straight up at right angles to the 
earth. The car seats are slanted at an 
angle too huge to mention ior fear of 
causing a lack of belief in my veracity; 
but even this fails to give us an ordinary 
sense of proper broad-daylight equilib- 
rium. We soon become accustomed to it, 
however, or, if we don’t, we have too 
much to occupy our attention to notice it. 
Views beyond anything we ever dreamed 
of are opening on all sides of us and 
keeping us busy making ejaculations en- 
tirely unsuited to either the scenery or 
cold-type. The full glory of the Alps 
does not burst upon Us until we reach the 
top of the elevator-like road and begin to 
skirt the edge of the promenade so kindly 
furnished by Dame Nature. Now, how- 
ever, we get it in all its wonderfulness 
and strange power. The Higer, the two 
Ménchs with their tremendous glaciers, . 
and the dazzling Jungfrau with her two 
maiden attendants of royal lineage—Sil- 
berhorn and Schneehorn—are ail in full 
view. As we approach Miirren, the. Mit- 
taghorn, the Breithorn, the Grosshorn, 
and other horns, too many to mention, 
come one by one into sight until finally 
the only one of the Bernese giants not 
within our range is the beautiful three- 
peaked Wetterhorn. And even this ap- 
pears at Miirren. 


a & 


Returning to Lauterbrunnen and tak- 
ing the Grindelwald railway, we begin to 





tauterbrunnen, Bernese Oberland, a Typica! Swiss Viiiage. 








The Castle of Chillon and Dent du Midi. 


climb the Wengern Alp, but at a more 
moderate incline than on our previous as- 
cent to Miirren. Passing Wengern, a 
charming hamlet situated on a_ sort of 
shelf lying under the Miinnlichen, we 
slowly wind around and up over. the 
slope of the Alp to the station of Wen- 
gern Alp. Here we get a_ world-re- 
nowned view of the Jungfrau clothed in 
her dazzling mantle of eternal snow and 
ice. At first we are apt to be disap- 
pointed. We do not realize the distance 
which separates us from the Oberland 
queen and, in consequence, she does not 
seem so grand as we had expected. As 
we stay longer, however, we slowly be- 
gin to realize how vast her proportions 
really are and to see that her seeming 
nearness is due to the fact that her huge- 
ness has obliterated space. 

The road from the Alp to the Little 
Scheidegg slowly ascends directly op- 
posite the Oberland range which is in full 
view. The climax is reached at che ridge 
of the Scheidegg where the wonderful 
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Lake of Geneva. 


Wetterhorn in all the glory of its huge 
glaciers and snow-fields suddenly bursts 


‘upon us while at its feet lies the smiling 


sunny valley of Grindelwald. From this 
point we may easily climb the Lauber- 
horn or. Miinnlichen from either of which 
we get a stunning panorama of the whole 
Oberland with the gleaming needle-like 
point of Titlis stretching up into the 
heavens across the valiey and the Great 
Scheidegg. 

A somewhat prosaic descent of half an 
hour brings us to Grindelwald, which 
with Zermatt and Chamonix constitutes 
the three great mountaineering centres of 
Switzerland. From this point mountain 
excursions of every kind may be made. 
For the expert Alpine climber were are 
the Jungfrau, the Wetterhorn, and the 
Finsteraarhorn, to battle with, to say 
nothing of numerous high passes running 
in every direction any one of which is 
guaranteed to furnish enough toii, dan- 
ger, and grandeur to suit even the most 
exacting of daring spirits. For those of 
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more modest pretensions there are the 
Faulhorn and Schwarzhorn, both yielding 
fine views and both free from danger. 
More interesting than these, however, 1s 
the trip to the Biiregg—a point overlook- 
ing the huge ice-sea of the Lower Glacier. 
From here, too, with a guide, we may 
cross the very easy and safe glacier to 
Ziisenberg from where we may climb the 
Ziisenberghorn—a magnificent ascent 
with huge, wild ice-masses on either side 
of us and a superb survey of the glaciers 
as a final reward. 

On our return to Grindelwald, we may 
go back to Interlaken the same way we 
came or we may take the more direct line 
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amusements open to its visitors. The ho- 
tels are unexcelled in Switzerland—and 
that means in the world—and the ways 
of passing the time are unlimited. In the 
first place there is the town itself with 
its many shops, its little milk-carts, 
quaint streets, brilliantly-decorated houses 
and curious covered wooden bridges on 
whose roofs are paintings said by the 
towns folk to have been done by Hans 
Holbein, Jr. Then there are the histor- 
ical reminiscences which the place calls 
up and relics of which may still be found 
in plenty in the Musegg. For those who 
prefer art and music there are many 
traces of Hans Holbein to hunt up as 





A Street in Berne. 


back through the Liitschen-Thal. In 
either case the whole trip is one of the 
very grandest in Switzerland and one 
which no wise tourist, be he American, 
English, or European ever misses. 


es & 


Lucerne, lying at the head of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, cannot boast of such 
grand surroundings, but it is equally full 
of charm in its way and is, on the whole, 
the most popular and most universally 
visited of all the points in Switzerland. 
The reason for this is plain—its splendid 
accommodations and the variety of 


Scene of the Famous Clock Tower and the Bears. 


well as of Richard Wagner who used to 
sip his ale and smoke his pipe in the little 
tavern “Dubeli.”’ Besides all these there 
are Thorwaldsen’s famous “Lion,” the 
“Glacier-Garden,” and the ‘“Hafkirche,” 
with its organ recitals. When tired of 
these, too, the tourist has always the 
never-failing resources of a stroll to the 
“Drei Linden” or the “Gutsch,”’ with 
their magnificent views, a lounge along 
the shady “Schweizer Hof” or “National” 
Quay, or refreshments and music in the 
Kussaal Gardens. 

Of course there are also a thousand 
and one short and charming trips down 
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the lake such as those to the Axenstrasse 
oz William Tell’s little chapel—where, ac- 
cording to Mark Twain, the said William 
preaches Sunday mornings—and innu- 
merable drives and walks, all of which 
are beautiful and repaying. The two 
main excursions, however, are to Rigi 
and Pilatus. The journey up both is in 
most respects the same and very similar 
to that we have already taken to Miirren. 
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The two great events of the day are 
the sunrise and the sunset. Towards 
five o’clock in the afternoon the great 
hordes of tourists begin to assemble and 
by seven the summits of both mountains 
are thronged with an expectant multi- 
tude. -Sometimes their expectations are 
realized; but only too often, like those of 
the wicked of old, they are cut off. If a 
perfect sunset is a rarity a clear sunrise 
is-almost.a phenomenon; but it is one 
well worth trying to see. 

Notwithstanding the attractions of 
Rigi, Piletus, and other points of interest 
and beauty about Lucerne, I fear that a 
large part of the time of the average tour- 
ist'is spent in the more prosaic employ- 
ments of loafing about the quays and 
shops, eating table d’héte and discussing 
one’s neighbors afterwards, and in listen- 
ing to the Kursaal band or watching its 
variety-shows in the little theatre. 

The only reasonable explanation for so 
much time being spent in tuis way in a 
country where there is so much infinitely 
more worth seeing is that the American 
is tired out when he gets there and is 
glad to loaf and try to “rest-up.” And 
this grows more plausible when we con- 
sider our countrymen’s usual system of 
travel. 

When they reach Lucerne or Interlaken 
where they have decided to stay a week 
or so, therefore, they decide to rest. And, 
in a way, they succeed. They get up 
late, and they exert themselves little; but 
after all they are only living on a dimin- 
ished scale the same life they have led 
for years past at Newport or Nahant and 
to escape which—in many cases—they 
have come abroad. 

Still no one can blame them. The force 
of habit is strong; and it bids tuem 
choose the life they do—one full of fasc1- 
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nation for any one who has once tried it 
and one which can inconvenience no one 
else. 

The thorough-going mountaineer will, I 
know, dissent from this Iast statement. 
This worthy individual has already 
wasted much valuable breath in making 


‘sneering remarks about the “tourist” and 


in wishing him in Hades or at home. If 
he would only wish him in Lucerne or 
Interlaken he would pass as much more 
charitable, be much more likely to have 
his wish granted, and, if he were success- 
ful, quite as well off. 

There is no need of the mountaineer 
coming to Lucerne, and there is certainly 
ne danger of his meeting the odious 
“tourist” on the snow and ice of the 
Jungfrau or the rocky chimneys of the 
bold Matterhorn. Each has really got 
precisely what he wants and each should 
be content. As a matter of fact, perhaps, 
each very largely is, for each is quite 
sure that he is having a much better 
time than his foolish fellow-man. As to 
which is right I shall not venture to de- 
cide. The regular “tourist” who is there 
to “do’’ things generally, as the moun- 
taineer argues, goes home after having 
seen or done very little except get tired 
out. But, on the other hand, the daring 
crosser of glaciers and tireless scaler of 
towering snow-peaks sometimes never 
goes home at all. The man who gets the 
most out of a Swiss tour is, I think, he 
who tramps through wita congenial com- 
panions, living in the air, seeing what he 
can, doing as much or little each day as 
he feels like, and trying to accomplish 
nothing very big or particular. He seems 
to me to strike the happy medium; and I 
know many young Americans will agree 
with me. But then they are not the typi- 
cal American tourists. These are they 
which come to see all Switzerland has to 
show in a month’s or two months’ time, 
who arrange to visit all the “big” places 
whether cities, “easily accessible points 
of view,” or “tourist centres,” who have 
old society friends whom they are for- 
ever meeting, and who, as I said before, 
—go everywhere and do everything—ex- 
cept see the Switzerland of the Swiss 
which lies far above and beyond that of 
the tourist. 














“The Main Building on Ellis Island, New York Harbor, the Scene of the Landing and the Inspection of the Emigrants. 


BY JOANNA R. NICHOLLS 


HE United States main- 
tains forty-two immi- 
grant stations, the 
number of inspectors 
stationed at each be- 
ing determined by the 
size and importance of 

the port. There are five immigration com- 
missioners, having their headquarters re- 
spectively at New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and San Francisco. 
The finest station of this kind in the pos- 
session of the government is the national 
successor to Castle Garden, which is lo- 
cated on Ellis Island, New York harbor. 
The spot was chosen on account of its 
seclusion, and since no one is permitted to 
visit the island except by special permit 
of the authorities, immigrants are effec- 
tually shielded from the land-sharks who 
used to take advantage of their ignorance 
and simplicity. 

To thoroughly appreciate the experi- 
ences and sentiments of an immigrant 
it would be necessary to take passage 
with him in the steerage. A joyous ex- 
citement is said to seize the steerage pas- 
sengers at the first sight of the Statue 
of Liberty which seems to be the fulfil- 
ment of their fondest dreams. Tears are 
shed and hats are removed in reverence 
as the ship passes Bedloe’s Island. His 
eagerness is enhanced by the fact that 
the difficulties of gaining a right to enter 
the land of freedom have already con- 
fronted him. At the quarantine station 





the vessel was boarded by the medical 
inspectors, accompanied by another gov- 
ermment officer in uniform, the contract 
labor inspector, to whose scrutiny the 
immigrant lists are submitted by the 
ship’s purser. The official has in his note- 
book the names of certain individuals 
aud corporations whom the _ trades 
unions suspect of importing alien labor, 
also the names of criminals whom the 
police are expecting to arrive. Having 
compared the contents of his information 
book with the immigrant lists, he notes 
all suspicious cases, such as a number of 
workmen of the same trade going to the 
same town,—a town where probably a 
strike is expected. He then proceeds to 
the deck, and walks up and down ad- 
dressing questions to the’ steerage pas- 
sengers touching their destination in the 
new world, their hopes of obtaining work, 
ard other queries, observing carefully 
the answers he receives and scrutinizing 
the manner and appearance of those mak- 
ing them. If the immigrant has a secret 
to conceal it is dangerously near disclos- 
ure in the presence of this trained de- 
tective whose questions are so innocent 
aud suggestive. Without many words he 
selects those who will have to be taken 
into his custody, and there are cases on 
record when with no other clue than his 
perceptive faculties he has laid his de- 
taining hand upon the offending parties; 
for example, a number of glass blowers 
were singled out of the crowd 
despite their determined reticence con- 
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Department where the Registration of the Emigrants occurs. 


cerning their true occupation and desti- 
nation. Each man had a callosity in the 
palms of his hand, a callosity and pro- 
tuberance under the eyes caused by the 
intense heat, and a mark on the lip from 
the constant use of the blow pipe. 


Arriving at the New York dock, where 
the first and second class passengers are 
landed, an officer of the immigration bu- 
reau segregates all American citizens by 
birth or naturalization from the immi- 
grants among the steerage passengers, 


and allows them to go on their way. The 
barge sent from Ellis Island is in waiting, 
its deck divided by means of a single rope 
crossing backwards and forwards, into 
pens lettered A, B, C, etc., and into each 
of these pens the thirty individuals hold- 
ing tickets bearing the initial letter are 
marshalled. Accommodations in the 
shape of boats are scanty, and the immi- 
grants are very crowded during the water 
trip to the island. Those who are sen- 
sitive begin to grow nervous regarding 
their eligibility as the steamer approaches 
the immigrant wharf, but all possible 
confusion is instantly allayed by the per- 
fect order and discipline maintained at 
this splendidly equipped station. It is 
impossible for the stranger to make a 
mistake, so explicit, intelligible and sim- 
ple are the instructions delivered in dis- 
tinct tones. The main entrance hall is 


ablaze with electric lights, and the sifting 
process is conducted in as considerate 
manner as practicable. A matron is pro- 
vided to question the women upon all 
delicate subjects required to be answered; 
ard then both sexes file one by one 
through a narrow corridor, for inspection 
by a marine hospital surgeon, all hats 
being removed so as to disclose any pos- 
sible disease of the skin. From this phys- 
ical examination an open space is ciossed 
to where eight or ten narrow gangways 
lead to the desks of the registration 
clerks, who with the ship’s manifests 
spread before them, sit prepared to ask 
the same questions which have already 
been answered on the other side of the 
ocean, comparing each response with the 
written testimony and noting all discrep- 
ancies. As the number to be examined 
by each clerk is limited to thirty, this 
firal sifting work is expeditiously accom- 
plished, only forty minutes being con- 
sumed in the process. The clerks are ex- 
perts at their business, and while no time 
is lost, the law is administered most ac- 
curately; they are also able to speak sev- 
eral languages, and interpreters are at 
hand to avoid a chance dilemma. The 
contract labor inspector is present and 
throws in an occasional leading query. 
For example, if, in answer to the ques- 
tion, why @ »s he choose a certain town 
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for his future residence, the immigrant 
says he expects to get work: there, the 
next words are, “What kind of work?’ 
If he incautiously answers in a factory, 
the immediate rejoinder will be, how did 
he know that more hands were needed at 
the factory. Had he received communi- 
cations to that effect? 

If a man appears honest and straight- 
forward in his statements, the officials are 
happy to make the way easy for him. 
Hesitation from nervousness or timidity 
is understood and borne patiently, but a 
desire to evade is instantly detected and 
brings down the full rigor of the law. 
The surly, evasive culprit is removed to 
one of the detention compartments to re- 
flect while his companions are being ex- 
amined. 

Once having passed his ordeal, the newly 
admitted immigrant finds a welcome 
ready as he emerges from the gangway 
irto a large wide hall. A stentorian voice 
is calling the names of persons whose 
friends on this side of the water have 
sent telegrams, or money, or are there in 
person to meet them. Representatives of 
the various church denominations are 
there to greet those who have no friends 
in the strange land and give them an in- 
troduction to some congregation. Repre- 
sentatives of the New York Bible Society 
present a Bible to each new-comer for 
whatever sum of money he is willing to 
pay, or as a free gift to the very poor. 
Advice is abundant. Placards in a dozen 
different languages greet the eye along 
the walls and give various pieces of in- 
formation. There are counters where 
foreign coins are converted into American 
currency at the most reasonable rates, 
and the railway companies of the United 
States have combined in keeping a grand 
union ticket office which presents every 
facility for travel. In the basement of 
the building is one of the largest baggage 
rooms in the world. 

The unsuccessful applicants for admis- 
sion remain in the detention compart- 
ments, which are in fact a succession of 
comfortable waiting rooms; and in due 
course of time the wheels of this giant 
machinery turn in their direction, and 
they are led to the apartment where four 
inspectors conduct their investigations 
into special cases. The room is arranged 
in the style of a court of justice, but the 
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judges are much less formal in examin- 
ing the suspects brought before them for 
judgment. Interpreters are near for, ref- 
erence,- and the immigrant receives indi- 


-rect assistance from the agents. of the 


steamship companies. which. are present 
from motives of self-interest. Several 
nationalities have organized in behalf of 
their countrymen, and send delegates to 
watch over their interests at the immi- 
grant stations. The Italian “government 
has even gone so far as to send an official 
to see that no Italian is debarred un- 
justly. 

The detention house used at night is 
clean and comfortable, and managed in 
the same methodical manner as all the 
buildings on the island. The hospital, to 
which immigrants who fall sick within 
a year after their arrival may be sent, 
is large enough to contain seventy-five 
beds. Other structures in connection 
with the plant are the dwelling of the 
resident physician, the power house for 
lighting the buildings, a laundry, and a 
fine restaurant. The entire force is or- 
ganized into a fire department; and dur- 
ing the busy season this force numbers 
near four hundred people. Of these only 
one hundred and fifty are government 
employees, the rest being charitable per- 
sons, waiters at the restaurant, and men 
engaged in railroad and baggage work. 
Dr. D. J. H. Senner, the well-known Mil- 
waukee journalist, is the immigration 
commissioner in charge of Hllis Island, 
ard has gained a_ reputation for his 
ready sympathy with every case bro ght 
before him as well as for his pa- 
tience, kindliness and condescending cour- 
tesy to all, even the most unprepossessing 
of foreign birth. 

Supervision of the immigrant does not 
cease upon his admission to the privileges 
of an American citizen. If, within a year 
after his arrival he becomes a public 
charge, his’case is investigated, and if 
his physical inability to earn a livelihood 
is the result of causes existing prior to 
his landing, he may be returned to his 
native land at the expense of the steam- 
skip company which brought him over; 
but if the immigrant becomes insane, is 
a victim of an accident, or is overtaken 
by disease, he is sent to the government 
hospital at one of the immigrant stations, 
where he will receive medical treatment 














free of expense. No part of the immigra- 
tion fund is better employed than in this 
just and humane succor of sick and help- 
less strangers, who, without home or 
friends, are often unable to speak or com- 
prehend the English language. If, within 
a year, from causes subsequent to land- 
ing, it is conclusively demonstrated that 
the patient is incurable, either mentally 
or physically, and that he is liable to be- 
come a permanent burden upon the com- 
munity in which he resides, it is provided 
by statute that he shall be deported at 
the expense of the immigration fund. 
The United States of America is pre- 
eminently characterized by generous 
benevolence. The guiding stars of navi- 
gation which flash along her coast are a 
free gift to all nations, even to Great 
Britain, which continues to extort a tax 
for light dues; the life saving service is 
directed to assist all who suffer ship- 
wreck, irrespective of nationality; but the 
United States reserves the right of de- 
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Examinatior of Contract Laborers by the Authorities. 
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ciding what class of foreigners shall per- 
manently enjoy the benefits of her free 
institutions. The subject of immigration, 
always interesting, has become to-day a 
question of vital importance. It is also 
ore which has passed through great dif- 
ferences of opinion. In the infant days of 
the Republic, when a population was 
needed for her wide westward stretching 
plains, every inducement was held out to 
the inhabitants of the old world to mi- 
grate to this new, rich, undeveloped coun- 
try, and the beneficent promise of liberty 
and equality with a chance of wealth 
met with eager response. Her states 
have been filled with those of foreign 
birth, her towns began to be densely pop- 
ulated, till, in recent years, Congress be- 
thought itself that the old adage, “too 
much of a good thing,’’ was applicable to 
existing conditions. The first movement 
checking “immigration was the natural 
outgrowth of civilization and in the in- 
terests of humanity and morality. The 
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anti-slavery sentiment led to the enact- 
ment of laws stopping involuntary immi- 
gration; and this was followed in 1875 
by prohibiting the landing of criminals 
and the importation of women for im- 
moral purposes. The next grievance 
brought to the attention of Congress was 
the claim of American working-men that 
they were being driven out of employ- 
ment by cheap alien labor. It was not 
until 1882, however, that any positively 
restrictive measures were adopted, when 
a bill passed imposing upon vessels ar- 
riving at our ports a duty of fifty cents to 
be paid to the Collector of Customs for 
every passenger nota citizen of the United 
States. This “head tax” has recently been 
increased to one dollareach. The money 


Hon. Herman Stump, Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. The Originator of the Stump Law. 

thus collected constitutes the Immigration 
Fund, which under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is used to de- 
fray the expense of regulating immigra- 
tion, relieve immigrants in distress and 
eare for their sick and disabled within a 
year after arrival, leaving a surplus in the 
treasury to the credit of the fund. 

The act of February 26, 1885, followed 
by amendatory legislation in 1887, strictly 
forbade the importation of foreigners 
under contract to perform labor, and im- 
posed a forfeit of $1000, upon the em- 
ployers who should violate this law anu a 
fine of $500 upon the master of a vessel 
conniving at the. illegal procedure. It 
also expressly provided that any immi- 
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grant arriving in violation of this prohibi- 
tion should be promptly returned to the 
port from whence he came, and the 
steamship company be compelled to bear 
the expense of carrying him back. Castle 
Garden, New York’s famous immigrant 
station, had been in operation for some 
time; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
now entered into an agreement with the 
State authorities in charge for the en- 
forcement of the new restrictions. In 
1890, Col. John H. Weber, a federal offi- 
cer, assumed command at Castle Garden, 
the preliminary step towards placing the 
entire management of immigration work 
under national control. The Immigration 
Bureau was now recognized as a 
branch of the Treasury Department and 


Dr. D. |. H. Senner, Immigration Commissioner in 
charge at Ellis Island, New York Harbor. 


Hon. W. D. Owen, was appointed its su- 
pcrintendent in 1891. The act of March 
3. 1891 (better known as the Owen law), 
had struck a blow at the tide of foreign 
elements which the ever increasing fa- 
cilities of travel was pouring on our 
shores; and had discriminated against 
certain classes of individuals as unde- 
sirable additions to our communities, It 
excluded ‘from admission to the Uhitea 
States, idiots, insane persons and beggars, 
since all of these would be a burden ‘upon 
public charity; all persons afflicted with a 
loathsome or contagious disease, © (con- 
sumptives being included in this class), 
criminals convicted of felony..or infamous 
crimes, polygamists, and all persons 
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whose passage was paid by some other fected the passage of the immigration act 
individual’s money, unless it could be sat- of March 3, 1893, which has been since 
isfactorily proved that they were not la- krown by his name. At the close of his 
borers under contract, the blind, the deaf, term of office Mr. Stump was appointed 
the dumb, cripples, or persons suffering superintendent of immigration by Presi- 
from any defect which would disqualify dent Cleveland, and in 1895, the title was 
them from earning a living, and old peo. changed to commissioner general of im- 
ple of both sexes, unless parents of resi- migration. 
dents in the United States who would pro- The Stump Law provides for the in- 
vide for their support. Persons convicted spection of immigrants abroad before em- 
for political crimes were not debarred by barkation. Every master of a _ vessel 
this law. bringing over foreigners in the steerage 
The panic which seized the Republic is obliged to furnish to the inspection of- 
lest the cholera should be forwarded from ficers lists, or manifests, of immigrants, 
across the ocean, the year of the World’s’ each containing not more than thirty 
Fair, inaugurated the sending of marine names, certified to by oath and signature 
hospital officers to the principal foreign before the U. S. Consul that he has per- 
ports of embarkation to physically ex- sonally examined each passenger named 
amine all emigrants bound for the United therein and that the ship’s surgeon has 
States and enforce strict quarantine pre- made a physical examination of the same. 
cautionary measures. This dread of the The questions answered by each immi- 
pestilence added to the growing sentiment grant are nineteen in number and appear 
throughout the land against being flooded on the manifests as follows:— 
with foreigners. In the last hours of the Full name; age; sex; whether married or 
fifty-second Congress; Hon. Herman single; calling or occupation; whether able 
Stump, member of the House of Repre- to read or write; nationality; last resi- 
sentatives from Maryland, and chairman dence; seaport for landing in the United 
of the Committee on Immigration, ef- States; final destination in the United 





The Restaurant for Emigrants at Ellis Isiand. 

















States; whether having a ticket through 
to such final destination; whether the im- 
migrant has paid his own passage, or 
whether it has been paid by other per- 
sons, or by any corporation, society, mu- 
nicipality, or government; whether in 
possession of money, and if so, whether 
upward. of $30, and how much, if $30, or 
less; whether going to join a relative, and 
if so, what relative, and his name and ad- 
dress; whether ever before in the United 
States and if so, when and where; 
whether ever in prison, or almshouse, or 
supported by charity; whether a polyga- 
mist; whether under contract express or 
implied, to perform labor in the United 
States; and the immigrant’s condition of 
health, mental and physical, and whether 
deformed or crippled, and if so, from 
what cause. The lists are marked in con- 
secutive order, A, B, etc., and to each, im- 
migrant, or each head of a family is given 
a ticket bearing the letter of the list. to 
which he belongs and his number upon it, 
t) facilitate identification upon arriving. 
The Stump Law has been more effective 
than was anticipated. Since it creates a 
searching inquiry at the home of the im- 
migrants into their hereditary and per- 
sonal antecedents, an exact knowledge of 
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Group of Emigrants Selecting their Baggage. 


the classes of individual who are forbid- 
den to enter the United States is widely 
diffused, and a number of people are de- 
terred from attempting a fruitless adven- 
ture. From motives of self-interest, the 
transportation companies are zealous in 
co-operating with our government in en- 
forcing these regulations, to protect them- 
selves from the penalties of bringing over 
foreigners who will be deported and the 
consequent expense of carrying them 
back. Their ticket agents abroad are 
carefully notified as to every description 
of alien that may possibly be challenged, 
and they now charge to the agent who 
sold the ticket the price of return passage 
of any person refused admission. Their 
zeal in this direction is enhanced from tne 
fact that Sweden and ltaly have recently 
enacted laws by which an immigrant, if 
deported, may sue and collect damages 
from the steamship company that sold 
him his passage. 

An interesting result of this law is the 
indirect assistance which it has enlisted 
from other nations. The dense mass of 
population in the interior of Europe is 
obliged to cross territory not their native 
land in order to reach a sea port. The 
German Empire is one of these countries 
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of transit; and it has acted promptly in 
self-defence lest the German institutions 
for the poor be over-burdened with alien 
paupers. On October 8, 1893, the German 
minister of the interior, promulgated an 
order that all emigrants on their way to 
the sea-board be subjected to examination 
by police at the frontiers of the empire, 
and that those liable to rejection by the 
American authorities be not allowed to 
proceed. 

The co-operation of Italy in carrying out 
the intents of the Stump Law has been 
secured. On October 7, 1896, by direction 
of the secretary of the treasury, and duly 
accredited by the State Department, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
went himself to Rome to negotiate with 
the Kingdom of Italy a modus vivendi in 
relation to immigration between that 
country and the United States. After a 
couference with the ministers of King 
Humbert’s realm, an understanding was 
reached, and the Marquis di Rudini, 
prime minister of the kingdom, on No- 
vember 8, 1896, issued a proclamation in- 
structing the royal prefects to refuse 
passports to all emigrants who are _ in- 
cluded in any of the prohibited classes 
under the mandamus of the immigration 
law of the United States. The deterrent 
effects of this mission upon Italian immi- 
gration is already apparent; and the labor 
of the United States Bureau would be 
greatly relieved if France, Great Britain, 
Spain and Portugal would adopt similar 
precautions and in a friendly manner aid 
our government in enforcing this law. 

It was evident that immigrants, in order 
to escape the obstacles of the act of 
March 3, 1898, would seek Canadian 
ports, and enter the United States by 
land. In anticipation of this evasion, the 
commissioner general proceeded to Mon- 
treal and negotiated an arrangement with 
the Canadian transportation companies 
by land and water. In view of the mu- 
tual benefits which would ensue to the 
steamship and railway companies of both 
countries by the inauguration of immi- 
grant inspection stations at the ports of 
landing of the Dominion of Canada, it 
was determined that all immigrants des- 
tined for the United States should be 
landed at Halifax, Quebec, Point Levis, 
St. John, and Vancouver, and that all ac- 
commodations and facilities for keeping 
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immigrants apart from the general pub- 
lic till after inspection should be afforded 
to the U. S. officials, provided the inspec- 
tion be conducted rapidly and a passport 
given to each immigrant, identifying him 
by description, which might entitle him to 
pass the Canadian frontier. To defray 
the expense of making these inspections 
the Canadian steamship companies agreeu 
to pay to. the United States officials fifty 
cents (now one dollar), for every imm1- 
grant landed, the term immigrant to be 
understood to apply to each person in- 
tending to remain in the United States 
who is not already a resident or a citizen 
of that country. 

The table of statistics furnished by the 
Treasury department shows an immense 
decrease in the total number of arrivals 
since 1890, viz.:— 


No. of immigrants admitted in 1890, 455,302 
nents us - ‘© 1891, 516,253 
1892, 579,773 
1893, 439,730 
1894, 285,631 
1895. 258,536 
1896, 334,346 


The public mind is apt to become ex- 
cited from contemplating these figures 
and urge more restrictive measures, but 
apprehension would be greatly allayed by 
a correct enumeration of those who de- 
part for the old world never to return, 
ard those who come to America for tem- 
porary employment during the busy sea- 
son, and go home each year because 
living is cheaper in Europe. It is this 
latter class of transitory aliens against 
whom the trades unions are at present vi- 
olently protesting. 

The commissioner general, in his last 
arnual report, states that he knows of no 
immigrant, landed within the year, who 
was then a burden upon either a public 
or private institution. The total number 
arriving during the eight months ending 
February 29, 1897, was 123,510; which, 
compared with the total number arriving 
for the same period of time in 1896, 175,- 
751, shows a decrease of 52,241. The dif- 
ficulties of effecting a landing in the 
United States, owing to the strict exami- 
nation and inspection, is turning the tide 
of immigration towards Brazil, Argentine 
Republic and other countries of South 
America. 
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From the painting by Paul Delaroche. 
Head of Christ. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME." 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP. 


JESUS RECEIVED BY THE COMMON PEOPLE: OPPOSED BY THE RULERS. 


A Sabbath in Capernaum: an Index Day—First Circuit of Preaching among the Synagogues— 
Healing the Leper—The Flood Tide of Popular Favor—Capernaum 
again and the Paralytic. 


HE Sabbath came. The silvery 
7 dawn was deepening into golden 
morning when Capernaum awoke. 
The sun never looked down upon a love- 
lier scene. Not a keel cut the calm bosom 
of the sea; not the whirr of a wheel, not 
the stroke of a maul broke the hush of 
the holy day which brooded like a ben- 
ediction over city and sea and plain. But 
the Jewish Sabbath was a festal day, and 
there was a stir of preparation in every 
house. 
The dew was still fresh upon the road- 


* This serial began in the November number, 1896. 


side grass, when by one accord, it seemed, 
the roads and streets were alive with peo- 
ple, all hurrying—many even running—to 
the synagogue. It was the hour for morn- 
ing worship, and it was a meritorious 
thing to run with quick steps to the syn- 
agogue in pursuit to know the Lord! 
There was more than the usual hurry 
to-day, for Jesus, the young Prophet of 
Nazareth, was to read the service and 
deliver the sermon. Every one in Caper- 
naum knew about Him now and all were 
anxious to listen again to His exalted 





From the painting by E. Zimmermann, 
Christ the Consoler. 


teaching. Up to this time there was 
no Rabbinical prejudice against Jesus 
in Capernaum; the spies of the Scribes 
and Pharisees had not yet followed 
‘him from Jerusalem; and the simple- 
minded trades-people of Capernaum had 
not broken the spell of their wonder, 
to question the motives or the law- 
fulness of His doings. He was his own 
authority and that more than satisfied 
them. He cited no learned Rabbis; He 
appealed to no traditions as the Scribes 
did when they taught. There was none 
of the Scribe’s hollow rhetoric, no mazy 
logic, no microscopic quibblings in His 
sermon. He was original and wholly in- 
dependent, addressing the hearts and con- 
sciences of His hearers, simply, earnestly, 
directly, and powerfully, with the au- 
thority of a complete understanding of 
their needs and a consciousness that He 
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was all he preached—the 
incarnation of the perfect 
ideal which he held up to 
them. 

It was this striking con- 
trast to the teaching of 
the Scribes—they taught 
by authority, He with au- 
thority—that filled the Ca- 
pernaum congregation 
with amazement. But 
amazement at the teach- 
ing of Jesus was suddenly 
re-enforced by astonish- 
ment at His power. He 
had not yet finished speak- 
ing when there was a fear- 
ful scream in the congre- 
gation, the frenzied yell of 
a madman: Ah! What 
have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Art thou come to destroy 
us? I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy One of 
God!” The heart of every 
listener stopped, the blood 
curdled in every vein at 
that demon-cry. A chill of 
horror shook the congrega- 
tion like an ague. One of 
the demonized was among 
them! 

The unhappy’ wretch, 
possessed, we know not 
how, with a second and 
-vil personality—possessed 
by unclean spirits, devils they were sup- 
posed to be, which temporarily mad- 
dened him—had entered unobserved 
into the synagogue. There was no 
asylum for those strange unfortunates, 
aud they wandered at will, the terror of 
all, living in the tombs or making their 
lairs like beasts in the dens and caves of 
the mountains. 

This “possession by unclean spirits,” 
whatever it was, was not a permanent 
state, and in all probability could have 
been overcome by the sufferer’s force of 
will, which establishes the unknown mal- 
ady, fundamentally as a moral disease, 
aggravated of course, by a diseased mind. 
It may have been a kind of demonized 
hysteria, bordering on insanity, and kin- 
dred to some of those disorders of mind 
and will of our own day, so successfully 





























From the painting by B. Plockhorst 
Christ Takes Leave of His Mother. 
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treated by our Faith Doctors and so- 
called Christian Scientists. 

The demon in the man, like all moral 
‘evil in the presence of Jesus, felt the ab- 
solute power of his purity and was forced 
to own Him master—in the same breath 
demanding in terror that He let. them 
alone and not destroy them. He called 
Him the Holy One of God, but Jesus 
would have no such horrible witness to 
His Divinity and Messiahship, and turn- 
ing upon the raving maniac, He bade the 
demon hold his peace and come out of 
him. “The devils believe and tremble,” 
ard these did more—they obeyed. Seizing 
their victim in a last wild struggle, they 
threw him to the ground, tearing and 
screaming in a paroxysm of convulsions 
and fied. 

It was all over in a moment. The suf- 
fcrer arose with the calm upon his hag- 
gard features of a soul at rest, and with 
f new light in his eyes, kindled by a mind 
restored. 

“But what is this? A new teaching! 
with authority he commandeth even the 
unclean spirits, and they obey Him!” said 
one to another as they looked with awe 
upon the cured demoniac. Confused and 
dumb with amazement, the congregation 
broke up, and the report went hurrying 
frem mouth to mouth through Capernaum 
and far into the surrounding country. 

It was the noon hour, but the day’s 
work had only begun for the Master. 
Quitting the synagogue, He went home 
with Peter for the midday meal, but in- 
stead of the Sabbath feast He found the 
wirdows darkened, the house closed, and 
was told by the anxious household that 
Peter’s mother-in-law had been stricken 
with the fierce and malignant fever, the 
“burning fever,” so common during the 
spring and summer in that low-lying val- 
ley. 

They begged Him to come into her room 
and help her—and no such request was 
ever made in vain to Jesus. Sin and dis- 
ease and misery could not exist near Him. 
Going into the sick woman’s chamber, He 
bent over her, and as He rebuked the de- 
mons that morning, he now rebuked the 
fever, and taking her by the hand, He 
raised her up, restored. And then, says 
the gospels, “She ministered unto them,”’ 
and what a festal meal they must have 
had! 
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The sun was sinking behind the Gali- 
lean hills, and the long shadows were 
rumning across Gennesaret to the sea, 
telling the Sabbath was past. It. had 
been a day of suppressed excitement in 
Capernaum. There had been many wit- 
nesses to the cure of the demoniac; all 
had heard of Simon’s mother-in-law; and 
a great hope had come with the wondrous 
news into every afflicted home. The law 
forbade any to go further than two thou- 
sand cubits from his home on the Sab- 
bath, but now evening had come, the 
Sabbath was past, and one might go 
where he chose or carry any burden he 
wished. 

And what is this in the streets? From 
evcry quarter of the city comes a throng, 
crcwding around the door of Peter's 
home; hither the blind are being led; the 
lame and crippled are carried; the palsied 
are borne; the fever-stricken brought; and 
look! there in the arms of friends is a 
struggling demoniac; and others and still 
others—children and the aged, in beds and 
blenkets' and hammocks, being laid upon 
the ground in front of the door. The 
street is covered with them; the narrow 
road is blocked with them; all beseeching 
Him, whose authority even the demons 
own, to rebuke their diseases. 

What a picture of the world He had 
come to save! And that evening’s min- 
istry, what a prophecy of the manifold 
ills He should heal humanity of! The 
sickness, the misery, the want and woe 
of the city—a piteéous multitude—gathered 
in an agony of hope before Him! 
Through the throng the Master goes, re- 
buking, touching, cheering, restoring; 
feeling in His infinite sympathy, not the 
sorrow and pain of each one only, but 
suffering the agonies of all as He takes 
their infirmities and bears their diseases. 

The evening dusk had departed into 
night and the stars had long been lighted 
in the ‘heavens, ere the last sufferer was 
made whole, and the great Physician 
rested from His day of loving labor—His 
first Sabbath in Capernaum. 

FIRST CIRCUIT OF PREACHING AMONG THE 
SYNAGOGUES. 

Very early the next morning, while it 
was still dark, Jesus rose without dis- 
turbing any of the sleeping household, 
passed quietly into the street, crossed the 
city, and went out to a wild and secluded 
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From the drawing by G. Doré. 
Jesus Preaching. 


place to pray. He was alone, for no one 
knew him well enough to sympathize 
with Him. He must pray. He prayed 
because He loved to pray and because 
prayer was.a necessity—the very breath 
of his‘soul. It was in the solemn silences 
of the night, and amid the wide solitudes 
of the hills, that He most often held that 
deep and prolonged communion with the 
Father as the preparation for some great 
undertaking. 

i was so now. Jesus sought this early 
retreat’ from Capernaum, not alone for a 
seeson of uninterrupted prayer, but as an 


op) ortunity for the immediate commence- 
ment of his synagogue ministry in Gal- 
ilee. Graciouslyand marvellously had He 
revealed His power and truth to Caper- 
naum, and He knew that unless He se- 
eretly. departed from the people, it would 
be well-nigh impossible to move for the 
crcwds that were sure to flock about Him 
after such a day of healing. And He had 
a mission to more than the people of Ca- 
pernaum. He had come with a gospel 
for all men, and His plan, now fully de- 
veloped, was to preach to them in “their 
synagogues throughout all Galilee.” He 
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From the drawing by G. Doré. 
Jesus Healing the Man Possessed with the Devil. 


must not be delayed by wonder-loving 
crowds. It was enough if He brought 
them the message and healed their sick; 
He could not stay longer with them or 
they would seek to detain Him for baser 
needs, and thwart the very end of His 
words and works. 

But there was another reason that led 
Jesus to withdraw to the hills before the 
morning came: He knew the Sanhedrim 
had its spies upon His track, to check 
and finally to kill Him,.and He must get 
a hearing in the synagogues before these 


hounding enemies could poison the peo- 





ple and shut the doors against Him. He 
dared not lose another priceless day, but 
must. begin -His circuit of preaching im- 
mediately. 

He judged the people rightly. Hardly 
a flush of dawn had tinged the east, when 
there was a clamor in the streets and 
Peter woke to find his door again be- 
sieged by importunate visitors calling for 
Jesus. He went to rouse the Master but 
found Him gone. No one had seen Him, 
ard not a little alarmed at the mysterious 
disappearance, the disciples began an 
anxious search for Him through the city. 
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Meantime Capernaum was all astir. 
Early as it was, the people were in the 
street8; crowds came pouring in along 
every highway, and the multitudes, if 
these were indications, promised to be 
greater than the day before. When Peter 
found Jesus, he told Him, with truth, 
that all were seeking Him, and urged the 
Master to return to the city. 

It was a very natural request, as Peter 
then understood the mission of Jesus. 
Why should the Messiah not take advan- 
tage of this intense popularity to rouse all 
Israel, and take David’s throne at once? 
Peter did not know that he was echoing 
the devil’s words; that he was another 
tempter; that this was another wilderness. 
But Jesus had already fought and con- 
quered that glittering possibility in the 
wilderness of Judeea, and though it ever 
recurred to tempt Him, its power was 
forever broken. The hour of calm, re- 
freshing prayer had restored Him, and 
instead of returning as they wished, He 
new made known to the disciples - the 
large plan of His synagogue ministry. 
“No,” said he in reply to Peter, “we shall 
not go back to Capernaum to-day. Let us 
go elsewhere, unto the next towns, that I 
may preach there also; for to this end 
came I forth.” And they started directly 
for the next town—Chorazin, .a little vil- 
lage among the hills, two or three miles 
distant. 

This was the beginning of the first of 
four circuits of preaching that Jesus made 
among the synagogues of Galilee, while 
Capernaum was His home and centre. 
What towns these “next towns” were, be- 
side Chorazin and Bethsaida visited dur- 
ing this first circuit we do not know. Nor 
do we know how long this journey lasted; 
and at most we are informed of only one 
definite act during this first circuit—the 
healing of the leper. 


HEALING THE LEPER. 

The Sabbath at Capernaum was an in- 
dex of the days that now followed. We 
may take it as a fair sample of the way 
Jesus spent His time during His mis- 
sionary work in Galilee. On Mondays 
and Thursdays, the regular market days, 
the synagogues were open, and Jesus had 
a chance to preach to the country-people 
as they came to town. He preached and 
taught and healed as He went from town 
to town, and His fame rang throughout 
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the land. There was one dread affliction, 
however, that, for many reasons, He had’ 
not yet cured—it was leprosy. 

The Jewish doctors, spiritual and med-' 
ical, prescribed for all forms of disease: 
save leprosy. They had no simple, no 
charm, no incantation, no magical for- 
mularforleprosy. The miracle-monger ‘rée- 
fused to work his spell upon a leper. The 
horrible infection was beyond’ ll 
knowledge and power to cure; it was liv- 
ing-death, and next to the dead, the most 
defiling of all that was unclean. The 
leper could not enter a walled town; he 
must go bareheaded, with rent garménts 
and lower lip covered—mourning his own 
dead self; and must call as’ he ‘goes, 
“unclean, unclean.” His merely entering 
a house defiled it to the rafters, and to 
touch him, nay, to salute him was defil- 
ment. Disease, taught the Rabbis, was 
the direct punishment of sin, and: leprosy, 
the direst of all diseases, was the ex- 
tremest, the awfulest curse of God. 

Lepers never expected to be cured. 
There was some hope for every one but 
forthem and the dead; and it was because 
they were so utterly hopeless that none 
had yet dreamed of coming for cure to 
Jesus. What a witness to the unmatched 
power, and the unique personality of Jesus,’ 
is this scene upon which. we now look! 
What an impression this Jesus had made 
upon the people! See! a leper has fallen 
upon his face at the Master’s feet. The 
loathsome wretch, “full of leprosy,’’—af- 
flicted with the worst type of that terri- 
ble disease—has heard something of this 
wonderful Healer; he has listened from a 
distance to His gracious words; he has 
stood afar off and looked into His face; 
and, leper though he is, outcast of men, 
accursed of God, and morally dead, in 
the presence of this Jesus hope stirs 
within him as naturally as the frozen sap 
of the maple stirs in the presence of 
April’s sun. Even a leper could have no 
doubt of the infinite power and goodness 
of this man. A mighty hope woke within 
him,-a mighty faith mastered him, and 
kneeling at Jesus’ feet he cries beseech- 
ingly: “If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean.” “I will,” answered Jesus, and 
reaching forth His hand as He spoke, He 
touched the leper into. instant and per- 
fect wholeness, saying, “be thou made 
clean.” 
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Jesus touched him with his hand before 
He commanded him to be clean, in direct 
violation of the letter of the law and the 
severest social customs against pollution; 
for He had come to liberate the spirit of 
religion, by striking off the manacles of 
Rabbinic literalism, by killing the “letter 


that killeth.” The touch of that hand, 
like the contact of pure and loving spirits 
with those diseased by sin, healed and 
purified, but itself remained unstained, 
as a cloud-wreath is unstained by the blue 
of a summer sky. Jesus came into our 
world as pure as the light of heaven. He 
descended into the mire of our world’s 
sin, touching its lepers; eating with its 
publicans; talking with its harlots; going 
among its fallen, forgiving, restoring 
and saving; diffusing purity, peace and 
hope; and in it all remained as free 
from contamination and stain as the lily 
whose root is buried in the slimy ooze 
ot the river, but whose blossom floats 
upon the surface of the tide, so pure and 
fragrant, that it might have fallen from 
the bosom of an angel. 

His face was radiant with compassion, 
His voice trembling with emotion when 
He healed the leper, but the man was no 
sooner restored than the whole attitude 
of Jesus changed, and vehemently, 
rudely, almost angrily, “He thrust him 
away, charging him severely to tell no 
man of his cure, but to go direct to the 
priest and make the offerings for his 
purity that the law demanded. Why go 
tothepriest? Because Jesus had come to 
fulfill the Law, not to break it, and the 
requirements of the Law must be met 
in this case. The priests in Jerusalem 
had just sent spies to watch Jesus and en- 
trap Him in some unlawful act if they 
could; and Jesus sends this leper back 
to Jerusalem as a witness to the priests, 
that He was in no way violating the Mo- 
saic Law. 

THE FLOOD TIDE OF POPULAR FAVOR. 

But why did Jesus so severely command 
silence on the: part of the healed leper? 
Because He had not come to work mira- 
cles, and He wished this phase of His 
work to be kept subordinate to the 
strictly moral and religious phases. Mira- 
cles were mere incidents, necessities in 
that land and time, as we find the orange 
a necessity in teaching a child that the 
“earth is round and flattened at the 
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poles,” but they proved a constant hin- 
drance to His deeper, realer mission of 
spiritual enlightenment. 

It was always with pain, if not shame, 
that He found it necessary to descend to 
tlie humiliating level of miracle-working. 
His miracles—wrongly .so called, for they 
were “signs,” “wonders,” “powers,” 
“works,” and in no sense “miracles,” ex- 
hibitions to stare at—were as far removed 
from the low level of the miracle-mon- 
ger’s legerdemain, as the grey eagle’s sub- 
lime flight is removed from the wriggie 
of the blindworm in his tunnel under- 
ground. But the fascinated multitudes 
rarely saw this difference, and Jesus 
shrank from the gaping wonderment, the 
shallow curiosity, the unfounded faith 
of these who must see signs and wonders 
before they could believe. He shrank 
from this wild enthusiasm of the people 
of Capernaum, for it sprang from the 
crudest conceptions of His power as a 
healer, not from any deep discernment 
of His real nature and mission; and now, 
more than ever, He wished to avert the 
unbounded popularity which was sure to 
follow upon the healing of this leper. Al- 
ready the tide had risen high but this last 
mighty act would cause an overflow be- 
yond all possibility of restraint. 

And it did. The leper—who can blame 
him?—began to publish the tidings of his 
cure far and wide. It was the tidal wave. 
Over the entire country it swept, gather- 
ing might as it rolled, until Jesus could 
no longer openly enter into any city. Out 
in the hills and desert places He was com- 
pelled to stay for convenience, almost for 
safety, and for this further reason that 
the clamor over His works was defeating 
th. power of His words. But even here 
excited multitudes, wild with Messianic 
hopes pour out to Him. The tide of pop- 
ular favor has reached its flood. It is 
seon to turn. Already there are signs 
that ebb is setting. 


CAPERNAUM AGAIN ; AND THE PARALYTIC. 


We are still following the lead of Mark. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke make any at- 
tempt here at chronological order. In 
fact a sequence of events is not attempted 
at all in the gospels. Only the great 
stages of Christ’s life follow one another 
in order, not His individual acts; and our 
ckronology is at best a guess. 
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“After some days,’ we do not know 
how long, when the excitement had some- 
what abated, Jesus ventured to return to 
Capernaum. He went directly to Peter's 
home, but was not left long in quiet there. 
The news of His return quickly spread 
about the town and the dwelling of Peter 
was again surrounded by eager throngs. 
“The great Healer and Teacher, Jesus, is 
back, let us go see what He will do to- 
day, and hear what new doctrines he will 
preach,” was the word passed from mouth 
to mouth when they heard Jesus was 
again in Capernaum. 

There was a new element in the crowds 
now. The Scribes had arrived in Caper- 
naum. So far most of these leaders had 
treated Jesus with careless contempt, but 
his wonderful fame had thoroughly star- 
tled them; His popularity threatened their 
power, their very existence, and from the 
towns all over Galilee and Judzea, they 
had come to Capernaum to hear Him 
themselves, for it was necessary to take 
immediate action concerning Him. 
Among these Pharisees and doctors were 
the agents of the hostile Sanhedrim, who 
had been sent from Jerusalem to watch 
and check and use every means to eh- 
snare Him. ‘ 

Peter’s house, as it accommodated not 
only himself and wife, but his mother-in- 
law and Jesus, must have been a house 
two stories high, one of the better homes 
of the middle class. According to 
Edersheim it had a covered gallery or 
cloister along its sides, facing a court- 
yard, and this court on one side bordered 
the street. It was under this gallery in 
one of the open doorways of the house 
that Jesus was standing when the para- 
lytic was let down before Him. 

His audience this day was made up of 
visitors from every city and town in Pal- 
estine. The Scribes, most honored of 
men, occupied seats directly in front of 
Jesus, while the multitude packed the 
courtyard and blocked the street as far 
as they could see and hear. The spell of 
His personality, the charm of His words, 
held his hearers stirless and silent. In 
the midst of His teaching when not a 
stir was made lest a word be lost, four 
men appeared on the edge of the crowd, 
with a sick man slung in a hammock from - 
their shoulders. He was a helpless par- 
alytic, whom friends were bringing to 
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Jesus. But they could get no nearer. It 
was impossible to wedge their way 
through the densely crowded audience, it- 
self so eagerly straining to come closer. 
From out there they could not even at- 
tract the attention of Jesus. What was 
to be done? They could not, they would 
not, lose this present chance. If they wait 
urtil the multitude is gone, Jesus Him- 
self may be gone. He could heal this 
hopeless sufferer, they well knew, if they 
would bring him into His presence, and 
this they were determined to do at all 
hazards. If ordinary means failed then 
extraordinary means must be resorted to, 
for the case demanded it. 

They edged their way around the throng 
to the rear of the house, and here was a 
way. An outside stair ran up the back 
of the house to the roof. Up this they 
went with their burden, and crossing the 
brick-paved roof, carefully lifted the ham- 
mock over the balustrade and lowered it 
to the roof of the gallery, just over the 
place where Jesus was standing. What 
remained to be done now was but the 
work of a few minutes. The four men 
tore up the heavy tiles that were loosely 
laid upon the rafters, and an opening 
was quickly made, so large that the ham- 
mock could pass through, and down they 
lowered the palsied man at the very feet 
of the Master. 

Jesus stopped. The multitude gazed in 
silent astonishment. Down into the pal- 
lic face and wistful eyes of the sufferer 
Jesus looked with every emotion of His 
infinite heart stirred to its depth. Nota 
word was spoken, but such faith and de- 
termination surpassed anything He had 
ever seen. Pale and fevered and anxious, 
with a haunting fear upon his counte- 
nance, lay the man gazing up at the Mas- 
ter. Jesus saw the shadow and knew its 
cause. The man had been taught that 
his sickness was the result of sin, and 
that he could not be healed until his sin 
was forgiven, and his fear was that his 
si: might now prevent his being cured. 

A deeper hush fell upon all as they 
waited. There sat the Scribes, their evil 
eyes watching every move. This was 
their opportunity. What would He do? 
What only could the Saviour of men do 
under pressure of such suffering and 
faith? Bending over the prostrate man, 
with inexpressible tenderness and surety 
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He says, “Be of good cheer, son, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” His first word was to 
banish fear and doubt; His next was to 


free the soul from its paralysis of guilt,. 


preliminary to.the cure of the palsied 
body. tre 

But there were the Scribes, and it seems 
as though Jesus intended these words for 
them quite as much as for the paralytic. 
They had come, not to hinder or dis- 
prove His power to heal, but to prove 
Him only a miracle-monger, no better 
than other sorcerers; to prove Him not 
the Messiah, but an impostor. He read 
their thoughts, He knew their intentions, 
and before their very eyes He would re- 
veal His person and authority, would es- 
tablish His Messiahship by doing. what 
God alone could do—forgive sin. “Blas- 
phemy,” muttered they in their hearts. 
Answering the unuttered thought, Jesus 


said, “Is it easier to say thy sins are for-, 
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given, or to say arise, take up thy bed and 
walk? Look! that ye may know that the 
Son of Man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins, I will command this man to 
rise and go to his own home.” 

It was proof beyond all doubt to the 
people. The man arose and went his way, 
and the Scribes, whose malicious thoughts 
sought to condemn Him, were made the 
means of bringing to the light the deep- 
est questions concerning His power and 
authority, and of proving beyond all 
doubt His highest claims as the Son of 
God. 

The silence of amazement was broken 
by a shout from the multitude as the 
paralytic took up his bed and passed 
through their midst. And the _ people, 
wondering and praising God, departed to 
their homes saying, ““We have never seen 
it in this fashion before.” 
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FOREWARNED 


Cupid one day, 
In wily play, 

Held out a glittering thing. 
“Take it,’ said he, 
“?*Twill comfort thee, 

For youth is on the wing.” 


Nay, nay, false one, 

Thy tricks are known. 
True youth is on the wing. 

Thy bauble keep; 

’T will make me weep, 
For love’s a dangerous thing. 


Most lief and fair 
Its portents are, 

But they alone are wise 
Who doubt the smiles 
And shun the wiles 
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That lie in Love’s sweet eyes. 


H. EB. Shipley. 

















BYLES OF PHILADELPHIA 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


Myself * * * * * * * 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 
—Omar Khayyam. 


HE burden of Byles. Of Henry Cat- 
termole Byles, of the town of Phil- 
adelphia, state of . Pennsylvania. 

“The most troublesome man I ever met, 
which the same I, Harkaway Joskin, in- 
surance clerk, am free to maintain. 

“Waverley Place, No. —; neatly fur- 
nished rooms.” Thus spake the news- 


paper advertisement. For years my desire . 
had been for Waverley Place. Its quiet- . 


ness and repose amid New York’s uproar 
had long charmed me. I had always 
cherished a _ resolution ‘to live there 


some day. Life was slipping away; here, . 


now, was my chance; I would rise up and 
seek the soothing shades of Waverley 
while health and strength yet per- 
mitted. 


When I reached the house I was'‘not : 


disappointed; on the contrary I was de- 
lighted. Its neat appearance, its oval 
window and its iron balcony covered with 
wistaria all served to captivate me. And 
when on the door I found a brass knocker 
instead of a bell I knew that my fate had 
brought me to a place where it was good 
and seemly that I should dwell. 
rests Joskin,’”’ I exclaimed, as I smote my 
breast with the palm of my hand. 

Once inside I was not long in arranging 
to stay. The room was pleasant, second- 
floor front, with an alcove, and a fire- 
place, and cleanliness; and with no trace 
of horse-hair chairs or marble-topped ta- 
bles. I stood my umbrella by the grate 


as a sign of possession and went down 
stairs. 

My landlady did not fall into the class 
with the wistaria and the knocker; never- 
theless she impressed me favorably. I 
surmised that she had known the joys 
and sorrows of half a century. She was 





. short and somewhat fat. 


‘fixtures. 


“Here - 


She was dressed 


in black, slightly faded. 

“There is one point,” she said to me as 
I was about to go, “on which I always 
speak. It may be rather delicate but it 
must be settled in advance. Do you come 
heme drunk?’ 

I assured her that I did not, and she 
continued :— 

“Dear knows that I have had enough 
trouble with drunkards. I’m determined 
to have no more of ’em in, my house.. I 
do not ask for references, though no 
doubt you could give them (“Plenty of 
them,” I murmured), because, my experi- 
ence has been that those who give the 
best references turn out to be the big- 
gest scoundrels. The worst lodger I ever 
had gave me as references two bankers, 


-a judge of the supreme court, and his 


pastor. They were so good that I didn’t 
look ’em up. He let his baggage out of 
the window with a whiplash, cheated me 
out of six weeks’ rent and stole the gas- 
But. drunkards I cannot abide 
any more than could my poor, dear hus- 
band. Dead these ten years, yes, indeed. 
He was in dry-goods, first in Bleecker 
Street, then up in Highth Avenue. And 
a good business he had, too, and left me 
this house and a bit in the bank. But 
you can’t tell how I miss him. And this 


' is my birthday. Heaven knows what I’d 


do for loneliness, now that my son is mar- 
ried, if I didn’t have a friend or two left 
—two or three old schoolmates. And old 
friends don’t forget each other in the 
Ninth Ward. They drop in to see me on 
such mournful occasions as this and it 
cheers me up more than you can think. 
There’s Mrs. Beemis, and Mrs.. Diggs, 
and Mrs, Hackett—often I says to ’em, 
What would I do without you? Espe- 
cially now that my health js not good. I’m 
that nervous—why, that’s the reason I ob- 
ject to letting my rooms to gentlemen 
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with drinking habits. No, I’m bound Ill 
not be woke up at all hours of the night 
by roomers falling up stairs, and using 
such language. No, don’t come staggering 
home here drunk, and crawl up the front 
steps on your hands and knees, and I’m 
sure we'll get along very nicely.” 

Then I fied, again promising to return 
in good order. “Joskin, old boy,” I mur- 


mvred, “you’re in Waverley Place at 
Now rest your nerves and 


last. 
fat.” 

As I alighted that evening from the 
elevated train I noticed by the Jefferson 
Market clock that it was nearly eleven. 
I hoped that the hour would raise no 
unjust suspicions as to my condition 
in the mind of my landlady. I de- 
termined to slip in quietly, assert my 
masculinity by unpacking my trunk and 
hanging my clothes about on the chairs 
and then go to bed. 

In five minutes I was at the door with 
my latch-key. Leaning with his shoulder 
against the door-post was a man. He 
was rather tall, with a long, thin face 
and a drooping mustache. His clothes, 
once of good quality, had passed their 
meridian and had become seedy. He 
wore a white shirt and a standing collar, 
but there was no trace of a cravat. His 
coat collar was turned up and his hands 
were buried in his trousers pockets to his 
elbows. His head was surmounted by a 
silk hat of obsolete outlines. On one side 
of it was a long dent, apparently inflicted 
by a bung-starter, billiard-cue, police- 
man’s billy or other similar article in- 
digenous to the municipal turmoil. This 
made the top of the hat lean very much 
to one side, and gave it a rakish air 
which did not correspond with the sol- 
emn countenance of the wearer. I paused 
with my key in the door. 

“Good-evening,” I said. 

He only looked at me steadily a mo- 
ment, smiled faintly and then gazed away 
at the street lamp. His chin rose and 
feli with his breathing, which was deep 
and measured. 

“Do you live here?’ I asked. 

Again he looked at me, smiled with a 
touch of embarrassment and turned his 
eyes once more to the street lamp. 

“Do you want to get in?’ I continued; 
but with the same result. I unlocked the 
door and stepped inside. Instantly the 


grow 
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man followed at my heels, a smile light- 
ing up his countenance. He leaned 
against the hat-rack and surveyed the op- 
posite wali. I was uncertain what to do, 
but I heard voices in the rear of the 
house and rapped on the door at the end 
of the hall. It was opened by my land- 
lady. 

“Mrs. Magill,” I said, “I am sober, but 
as I opened the door a man slipped in of 
whom I have the most ominous suspi- 
cions.” 

.She came into the hall and looked at 
him. 

“O dear,” she exclaimed, “that’s Byles 
again. Gracious, Byles, you’ve gone and 
been out and got another, and after I 
told you not to. Mr. Joskin,” she added, 
turning to me, “Mr. Byles, of Philadel- 
phia.” 

The man drew his hands from the 
depths of his pockets, threw both arms 
around my neck and rested his head on 
iny shoulder. It was clear, now that I 
knew he was from Philadelphia, why he 
could not speak to me on the stoop be- 
fore having had an introduction. His 
whole frame shook and I saw that he was 
weeping silently but deeply. At last he 
raised his head, but still kept his arms 
around my neck. He gazed into my face 
earnestly and said:— 

“Joshking, lesh ush be frien’s, sworn 
frien’s, from thish mom’nt, f’rev’mor’!” 

I released myself, grasped his hand and 
said:— 

“Yes, Byles, yes; friends—comrades.” 

“Thank you, Joshkinks, thank you. It 
wa’ms m’ heart t’ hear you shay it. The 
wkole worl’s ag’ins’ me. ’Fi’ad ever ’ad 
a frien’ like you I would not now be what 
you shee before you.” 

He leaned against the wall, applied his 
sleeve to his eyes and wept convulsively. 

My landlady came near and spoke in a 
whisper. 

“You see,” she said, “he don’t live here 
—he lives in Philadelphia. He just came 
over this afternoon and is going back to- 
morrow. He’s an old friend of the fam- 
ily, and when he’s in town I let him stay 
here. He sleeps on the lounge in the 
dining-room in the basement. Would you 
mind helping him down stairs?” 

“I'll attend to him,’ I answered. 
“Byles—friend—may I see you to your 
rocm ?” 

















Iie stopped weeping and dried his eyes 
or. his sleeve. “Y—yesh,’ he answered 
with an effort. 

I managed to get down the stairs with 
him and guided him to the lounge. 
“Frien’ship, frien’ship,’’ moaned Byles, 
chokingly, as he sank down, “what ’u’d 
be-er worl’ wishout it? Yet I never 
knewed what it wash b’fore!” I covered 
him up with a rug and casually offered 
the suggestion that he not go out any 
more that night. “M’ frien’s wishes er 
law t’ me,” came in tearful tones from 
beneath the rug. 

As I reached the hall above, the door 
into the back parlor opened and my land- 
lady met me. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said. 
“Won’t you step in a moment and have 
a glass of my sister’s red-currant wine 
after your kindness? She sends it to me 
from the country, and I drink a bottle 
with my friends on my birthday.” 

I went in and found the friends of her 
school days, Mrs. Beemis, Mrs. Diggs 
and Mrs. Hackett, seated around a small 
table covered with the remains of a sup- 
per and two or three bottles of the red- 
currant wine. Mrs. Magill poured out a 
glass and handed it to me. 

“So you helped Byles down, did you?” 
observed Mrs. Beemis, 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“They say he is a genius, too,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Beemis, who was also short and 
fat and wore her hair parted in the mid- 
dle and combed down flat, making it look 
like some sort of glazed earthenware. 

“There’s no question about it,” an- 
swered Mrs. Magill. “He’s a genuine 
genius.” 

Mrs. Diggs shook her head sadly. The 
lady was thin and angular and wore long 
black earrings which swung with such 
force as she moved her head that they 
seemed to endanger her ears. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “he’s a genius. 
There ain’t no doubt about that. I’ve 
knowed a-many of ’em. Geniuses always 
get drunk.” 

“There ought to be a genius-asylum to 
shut ’em up in,’’ snapped Mrs. Hackett. 

As soon as I could I bowed myself out. 
As I started up the stairs I thought I 
heard a sound outside the front door. I 
listened and heard it again. Out of cu- 
riosity I opened the door. Byles fell in. 
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I caught him and leaned him against the 
wall. He looked at me vaguely and said: 

“Are you not m’ only frien’, Josjins, or 
do I dream ?”’ 

“Yes, I am your old friend. But why 
did you go out after another?’ 

“T’ drink t’ the health of m’ frien’, m’ 
only frien’, m’ frien’ thash been tried an’ 
foun’ true!’ 

“Byles,” I answered, “come down cel- 
lar.” He had thrown his arms around 
the hat-rack. 

“Lemmy shed the tear of frien’ship, 
on thy shoulder! Lemmy hol’ thee closh! 
Frien’ship, frien’ship, holy frien’——” 

I seized him by the arm and dragged 
him toward the basement stairs. The 
decor of the back parlor opened and Mrs. 
Magill looked out. 

“You don’t seem to be able to keep 
Byles quiet,” she said to me. “I warned 
you not to let him get out again, you 
know.” 

She closed the door and I gradually 
lowered Byles into the basement. I pi- 
loted him into the dining-room and at 
last got him alongside the sofa, where he 
saved me the trouble of landing him by 
falling over on it heavily, with some 
smothered remark concerning the price- 
less worth of true friendship. I cov- 
ered him with the rug and started to 
leave him when he floundered up and 
said:— 

Frien’, schoolmate! git me a san’widge. 
I cannot sleep wishout a ’am san’widge. 
Where sh’d I look f’r ’am san’widge but 
t’? m’ only frien’?” 

I told him to lie down and I would get 
him a sandwich, thinking it might help 
to sober him. I slipped out the basement 
door and went to the Original Abingdon 
Oyster Bay in Bleecker Street, where I 
ordered a ham sandwich with plenty of 
mustard in it. When I got it, neatly 
rolled up in a piece of the Herald, I hur- 
ried back. I started down to the base- 
ment door, but remembered that I had no 
latchkey for it, and turned round the 
wrought-iron newel-post and went up the 
steps. Byles was leaning beside the door 
attempting to sing in a low voice. 

“Byles,” I said firmly, “you promised me 
not to go out after another.” 

““Alash,” cried Bytes in a choking voice, 
“alash, am I reproached by wm’ frien’? 
No, no; you are not Byles’s frien’! Byles 
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hash no frien’. Byles ish alone in the 
worl’.”’ 

I opened the door and pulled him in. 
side. 

“W’y hasht thy love grown cold? 


Alash, I am stabbed by m’ frien’!’’ and he 
‘burst violently into tears. I dragged him 
‘along the hall. 


I had got him safely down two steps 
when the back parlor door opened again 
and my landlady said sharply:— _ 

“See here, young man; I won't stand it 
the way you are ‘lowing Byles to go on. 


‘You said if I would let you have that 


room at a reduction that you would look 
after Byles, and you are not doing it. 
You have got him drunk—I just heard 


you come in with him. I told you I 


wouldn’t stand drunkenness.” 
The door closed with a bang. I stag- 
gered down into the depths with Byles 
,and got him into dry-dock on. the: sofa. 
Then I gave him the sandwich, which he 
devoured slowly, lamenting between 
bites the hollowness of: so-called 
friendship. He was growing louder and 
more violent, and I began to suspect that 
he was now really becoming drunk, what 
I had mistaken for drunkenness earlier in 
the evening: having been simply the nor- 
mal Byles condition. I determined to 
make one more attempt. It was clear 
that he must be kept from escaping to the 
licuor shop on the corner, so I decided to 
watch him this time. There was a large 
easy-chair in the other end of the room 
aud I sat down in it, threw my feet into 
another chair and rested. It was grow- 
‘ing late and’'I was tired. Byles began to 
snore effusively. I nestled my head in 
the soft cushions and before I knew it 
dropped into a doze. But Byles was still 
on my mind, and it could not have been 
above ten minutes before I started up. I 
locked at the couch. Byles was gone. I 
went up the basement stairs into the hall. 
The voices in the back parlor were 
louder and seemed confused. “It is the 
red-currant wine from the country,” 
thought I. Then I hurried to the front 
door and opened it. Byles shot in head 
foremost. I closed the door and picked 
-him up. 

“Et tu, Joshers!” he cried. “Doan touch 
me. Yoush not my frien’. Keep ’way 
fr'm me.” 

Again I dragged him along the: hall 
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while he pounded his heels on the floor 
and roared. Mrs. Magill burst from the 
back parlor and stood with one hand on 
the door-post, while her friends clustered 
behind her arm in arm. 

“Mr. Joskin,” she said in hollow tones, 
“this is the last straw. What right have 
you to bring your drunken friends here? 
Who is this tramp you have introduced 
into my house? Take him out or I shall 
call the police.” 

She fell back into the arms of Mrs. 
Beemis and slammed the door. I took 
my revenge on poor Byles, pushed him 
down stairs three steps at a time, tripped 
him up on the lounge and smothered his 
cries with the rug. I locked both the 
front and rear basement doors, put the 
keys in my pocket and fled up-stairs. By 
this time Byles had freed himself from 
the rug and was making a deafening up- 
roar. Then in a thick, unnatural voice 
he began to sing. At first it was an un- 
intelligible rumble, then it burst out like 
the subterranean roar of an_ earth- 
quake. 

I rushed up to my room. There I found 
everything in order, and my baggage 
properly disposed. After resting a few 
minutes and _ collecting my routed 
thoughts L began opening some of my 
boxes. I could still hear the distant voice 
of Byles rising and falling like the howl- 
ing of a storm. He was kicking at the 
basement door and trying to wrench it 
open, but I was determined to have no 
more to do with him, no matter what be- 
fell. Then all became still and I con- 
cluded that he had escaped again. I was 
busying myself at my trunk when. with- 
out warning there came such a resound- 
ing thump at my door that I thought a 
panel had been burst in. I hurriedly 
opened it and faced Byles. 

“Washer you doin’ in m’ room?’ he 
shouted. “Git out, you loafer, an’ leminy 
‘ave m’ room: I’m Byles, fr’m Phil’del- 
phy,—lemmy in I shay!’ 

I turned him around, seized his collar in 
both hands and rushed him fiercely along 
the hall. He refused to take the stairs, so 
I shoved him down like a toboggan. At 
the bottom he collapsed, but I started 
along the hall with him dragging behind. 
Again the back parlor door was torn open 
and my landlady came into the hall with 
her friends behind her. Alas, the red-cur- 














rant wine! I could see that she did not 
‘know me. 

“Byles,” she said savagely, looking me 
squarely in the eye, “what do you mean 
by dragging one o’ my lodgers about in 
jthat way? Let go of Mr. Goshkins in- 
stantly!”’ 

I stood speechless. Byles struggled to 
his feet, pulled himself two or three steps 
up the stairs, leaned over the banisters 
and said:— 

“Thash right—whasher you mean, 
Byles? Whasher you mean frowin’ Josh- 
elkins outer room ’e paysh cash f’r? G’ 
.backer Ph’del’phy, Byles!” 

“Yes, git out o’ my house, Byles!” cried 
the landlady. “Git out or we’ll throw you 
out. Treating my lodgers this way be- 
fore my very eyes. Git out!” 
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They came down the hall in a_ solid 
square, Mrs. Diggs brandishing an empty 
red-currant wine bottle. There was but 
one thing to do. I. turned the knob and 
bolted down the front steps. 

. Outside I crossed the narrow street and 
paused a moment on. the opposite side- 
walk. Through the.open window of my 
room I saw Byles reel in and flounder to 
the dressing-case, where he began trying 
on my best hat before the mirror. I 


- walked over to Union Square and took 


refuge in a hotel. 

A troublesome man was Byles. Trouble- 
some and omnipresent; which I, H. Jos- 
kin, Esq., am ever ready to maintain, here 
or elsewhere, weapons to be mutually 
agreed upon. 





THE CAT AND THE KING 


BY HELEN F. HUNTINGTON 


T was not given to the guests of the 
| Tremont Assembly ball to know that 
the Raja of a certain hill province 
was among their number, because his 
identity was concealed under the guise of 
an ordinary native civilian. He was a 
very fine appearing man, very tall and 
straight with indescribable hauteur of 
mien and carriage which had wonforhim 
the sobriquet “His Highness,’ by people 
who were wiser than they knew. Since 
the beginning of the Burmah difficulty 
danger was apprehended at Dimapur and 
it suited his convenience to learn some- 
what of the ways of his possible oppres- 
sors against the evil day of their advent. 
He was known among his associates as 
Baloo Suliman Lora, a man of excellent 
judgment, and for the dignity of his ser- 
vice he was invited to attend occasional 
government gatherings. j 
Chief among the officially titled .men 
present was young Geoffry Brandon, of 
the Punjab Regulars, who hovered un- 
ceasingly about Miss Malcolm and thus 
made himself odious to all other men, for 
Miss Malcolm was undeniably the hand- 
somest girl for a hundred miles about and 
about, and a very rich woman withal. 
Her father had married a native woman 
in the days of his inexperienced youth, 





by which the daughter inherited certain 
irradicable rare qualities but her heritage 
of beauty was so considerable that many 
an English girl would giadly have bar- 
tered her birthright in.exchange. Miss 


-Malecolm dressed well and danced be- 


witchingly and it was the fashion for 
army men to court her favor persistently. 
When the second dance was ended Miss 


-Malecolm evaded Brandon’s attentions and 


went over to Baloo Lora who was quietly 
obserying the scene from a sheltered nook 
behind the palms. 

“Tell me, Baloo Lora,” she began with 
characteristic directness, ‘Do you know 
that :man—Lieutenant Brandon?” 

Lora was exceedingly cautious by na- 


‘ture, but he could not choose but answer 


a lady’s direct question. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have met him many 
times.” 

“Is it true that he caused a comrade’s 
disgrace unjustly?” 

“It is said that he did, but I have no 
way of knowing the truth.” 

“That is not a satisfactory answer. Do 
you know, Baloo Lora, that I am of your 
race?” she asked, fixing her large black 
eyes on his handsome, serious face. 
“Therefore I expect you to answer me 
frankly. I am a Rajput because my 
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mother was a Rajput whom my father 
rescued from an evil fate, and out of grat- 
itude she married him. It was mistaken 
kindness, of course, for, though my father 
is a good man for the English, she should 
have died rather than married out of her 
race. You know that Baloo Lora.” 

Baloo Lora made no reply to her un- 
answerable argument, and she continued 
gravely: “My father has brought me up 
after the manner of his own people, 
thinking to change me but that is impos- 
sible for I am a Hindu to the last drop of 
my heart’s blood. Now Baloo Lora, you 
know why I ask you a weighty question— 
not from idle curiosity. They wish me to 
marry Lieutenant Brandon,” she added, 
with a hard inflection of her tuneful 
voice. “Is he worthy of the Rajput 
blood ?” 

It so happened that Lora knew of a cer- 
tain grave irregularity in Brandon’s ca- 
reer that precluded the desirability of his 
marriage with one of Miss Malcolm’s 
race. It was perfectly clear to Lora that 
she had lost caste irretrievably by her 
mild fusion of English blood but the Raj- 
put ancestry was too sacred in his eyes to 
be sacrificed by her union with an un- 
clean man; therefore he told her frankly 
what he knew of the manner of Bran- 
don’s past, and Miss Malcolm went her 
way satisfied. 

It will never be fully known that Bran- 
don really loved Miss Malcolm,—those 
who knew him best said that it was her 
money he loved, for he was over his ears 
in debt and his credit was failing. But 
when she refused him on the night of the 
ball he nearly dropped with amazement 
and outraged pride. He did the most 
foolish thing possible,—insisted on know- 
ing her reasons, and with true Oriental 
candor she told him what most girls 
would have put upon their father or 
brothers. His chagrin disturbed his self- 
complacency so seriously as to make him 
put himself in a very bad light. 

The story got about contonments, and 
when Lora’s partin the affair reached 
Brandon’s ears he swore amazingly and 
vowed to aid the powers in blowing an ill 
wind against Baloo Lora. 

This happened two months before Lora 
applied for and received a commission at 
a station on the Calcutta road, and about 
two weeks later Brandon’s regiment ar- 
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rived and the warfare began. Brandon 
was so openly aggressive that the other 
men noticed it, but Lora, who was a man 
of singular self-control, paid no more heed 
to his insults than he gave to the little 
creeping things that thronged back and 
forth over the dusty, white road to the 
station. He took up his quarters in an 
unused bungalow with his servant, a 
stately, magnificent Angami, silent as the 
grave and shrewd beyond belief. 

A good deal of important matter passed 
through Lora’s hands daily, and he took 
tremendous pride in furthering the inter- 
ests of all matters intrusted to his care, 
but by and by, complaints came to him, 
which to try to account for and remedy 
he sat up very late. It was in the height 
of the hot season; Lora’s servant hovered 
about him nightly with his inevitable 
punkar and numberless other antidotes 
against the evils of hot weather. 

But with all his care things went wrong. 
One morning Commissioner-genera] Law- 
ton came down from Patna. He had a 
good deal of official business to transact 
over the lines, and presently, after an im- 
pressive silence, he turned to Lora ‘and 
said slowly :— 

“We thank you for your faithful service 
up to date, Mr. Lora.” As he spoke he 
pushed toward him a little packet of 
rupees amounting to a month’s salary, 
and when Lora understood the full im- 
port of the speech he lifted his dark, seri- 
ous eyes to the commissioner’s red, per- 
spiring face with a look of unutterable 
scorn. 

“Of course you understand, Mr. Lora, 
that no unkindness is meant,’ Mr. Law- 
ton hastened to add, shifting his gaze 
from Lora’s face to the roll of papers be- 
fore him. 

“Would it be out of the way to ask the 
reason of this sudden—decision?’ Lora 
asked calmly. 

“Ahem, well, there have been a number 
of complaints along the line and I be- 
lieve the company have found a man 
more suited to fill the position.” 

’ Lora bowed very slightly and turned to 
go, but the commissioner called him back, 
pointing to his untouched salary. Lora 
hesitated for an instant, then reached for- 
ward and taking the packet gingerly be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, dropped it 
out of the open window to the flags below 














where it fell with a pleasant jingle of 
metal. Then taking the silver badge of 
his profession from his coat lapel he de- 
posited it on the desk before his superior 
officer and withdrew quietly. 

An hour later a native gentleman, ar- 
rayed in the costume of his race, rode 
down Burdwan way with his servant fol- 
lowing closely and as they passed canton- 
ments an English officer saluted deeply, 
and said with covert mockery, “Adieu, 
your highness, we deeply regret to lose 
your honored presence.” 

“We shall meet again, depend upon it,” 
he answered calmly. 

“God grant that it may be at the next 
Assamese skirmish that I may use your 
head for a football,” Brandon retorted, in- 
sultingly. 

Lora turned deadly pale under his 
smooth, tawny skin but made no reply. 

“By Jove, Brandon, I believe he’s the 
better man,” a young fellow officer said 
warmly, as the white-robed figure disap- 
peared in a rising cloud of dust. 

“Damn him!” Brandon replied sullenly. 
“He overthrew my plans in an affair 
which was not his business, and he shall 
bleed for it.” 

“You have squared his account by get- 
ting him bounced. What more do you 
want?” 

“That does not half repay the debt of 
hate I owe him. I'll have it out of him 
if it takes from now till doomsday to do 
it, the beggarly Kutcha with the airs of a 
prince!” 

“Why not give him the square fling in- 
stead of sneaking up on him like a thief, 
in business affairs. You had your chance 
to do him up while he was here.” 

“Killing’s too good for him, if that’s 
what you mean. Those crazy heathen 
don’t care for that because they believe 
they'll come back twice as good. ‘he 
only way to get even with them is to 
make them eat dirt; and I'll do it, through 
his cursed pride. If he goes to Peshawur 
as I have reason to believe he_ will, 
Grimes ’ll see that he’s boosted out of of- 
fice for my sake. I did Grimes a good 
turn once and he’ll sweat for me.” 

Meantime Baloo Lora rode onward, and 
at the end of the week was lost in the hu- 
man maze of a great populous city. But 
he did not go to Peshawur. 

It came to pass, almost a year after, 
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that Brandon had cause to repent of his 
hasty wish to fight the Assamese, for in 
the course of negotiations over a border 
trouble Brandon’s regiment was sent up 
to settle the difficulty. This was accom- 
plished after a tough struggle; but Prov- 
idence remembered Brandon’s design and 
willed it that he should be wounded and 
carried out of reach of his countrymen. 
When he recovered consciousness he was 
lying in a gorge of the Diplico Penee. He 
was weak and sick from pain and loss of 
blood but he rallied sufficiently to fire ata 
brown figure approaching from the stony 
incline above him. He missed fire and a 
moment after his rifle was flung out of his 
reach and a pair of sinewy arms pinioned 
his hands behind him. The waning light 
showed an inscrutable dark face with 
piercing eyes black as the heart or night 
and hard as flint. 

The enemy bound Brandon securely and 
sat down a little above him on the rocks, 
waiting for darkness to hide his_ retreat, 
and meanwhile Brandon’s_ scattered 
senses revived and he recognized the ser- 
vant of his old énemy, Baloo Lora. 

“So you are Bandue,” he said grimly. 
“Tell me, are you still Lora’s servant?’ 
He was figuring on the possibility of be- 
ing put under Lora’s uncertain mercies. 

“No,” the man answered briefly. “Lora 
is no more. I am servant of his excel- 
lence the Raja of Dimapur. You are, 
therefore, his prisoner.” 

“What will he do with me?’ 

“Whatever seems good to his royal 
will.” 

Brandon was not uneasy at first for he 
was put into fairly comfortable quarters 
and he made certain that the British gov- 
ernment would effect his release; but as 
the days dragged into weeks it dawned 
upon him that his death had probably 
been reported with those of his fellows 
who had fallen under the enef#iy’s fire 
into the gorge. He begged an interview 
with the raja but was put off from day 
to day with many excuses that made his 
heart sick with evil apprehensions. He 
learned, quite accidentally, thattheranee 
spoke English and in sheer desperation he 
sent her a petition. To his amazement 
she received it favorably and appointed 
an interview. 

She received him with ceremonies be- 
fitting her exalted station. She was 
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very young and beautiful— a perfect race 
type of the elegant Manipuri caste which 
. reminded Brandon curiously of Lora. 

“You can wish to speak to me only of 
your release,” she began, in perfect Enz- 
lish, “do you not see that it is useless?” 

“Useless,” he echoed hopelessly. “I 
cannot believe that the raja would keep 
me prisoner for the mere whim of it. 
What is a man more or less to him?” 

“Has he suffered nothing from the 
hands of your countrymen? Did you 
come here in war or peace?” 

“In the service of my country, solely. 
If the government knew——” 

“Ah, but it does not know and there is 
not the slightest chance that it ever will 
know. If it pleases the raja that you 
shall teach his men somewhat of the war- 
fare of your countrymen he may keep you 
here till your death.” 

“God forbid that it should be far off,” 
he said bitterly. 

She looked him over in scornful silence 
and waited for him to speak. “Then I 
can only cast myself on your mercy,” he 
said at last. 

“What do you know of my mercy, as 
you say?’ 

“I know only what I and all the world 
might expect from so much womanly lov- 
liness,” he answered. 

“If I should do as some of your race has 
treated my people I should not listen to 
your pleadings from this to the day of 
your death. Only one thing is in ,your 
favor. I have heard from a man who 
knew you in your own country that you 
are a brave soldier. 

“Bandue Numa?” he asked. 

“The same. I would do somewhat for 
a brave soldier, but the raja shall deter- 
mine your fate. He returns tomorrow 
from Nowgong. I will entreat him to see 
you. More I cannot promise you.” 

Brandon could not but fear the malice 
of Bandue, the servant of his former 
enemy, for he believed him to be capable 
of any extreme of cruelty or generosity, 
and the chances were that he had not for- 
gotten the circumstances of Lora’s defeat 
at Nawadi; but he had evinced no enmity 
toward him; on tne contrary, he listened 
with singular patience to Brandon’s com- 
plaints. 

Toward evening of the following day 
Brandon heard the signals of the raja’s 
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approach to Dimapur, and, later, the pub- 
lic demonstrations of his appearance in 
the capital. He waited feverishly for his 
summons to appear before his Highness, 
but the night and all the next day wore 
away without event. That night, how- 
ever, Bandue appeared at his prison door 
after the city gates were closed. 

“Make no noise,” he said in a cautious 
whisper. “The ranee has sent for you 
secretly.” 

It was very late. The full white light 
of the tropical moon threw the shadows 
of the houses and temples into sharp re- 
lief. The air was fraught with the exotic 
incense of night-blooming flowers, and 
only the bulbul’s flute-like voice broke the 
deep silence. Bandue led him softly 
through narrow streets and wide open 
courts to a little winding path to the right 
of the royal palace which uprose white 
and dazzling against the soft Indian sky. 
He paused beside a wide enclosure with 
high, stark walls topped with glittering 
spear-heads. 

“Wait here,’ Bandue whispered, and 
fell back into deeper shadow. 

The tinkle of feminine ornaments 
sounded from the arch of the palace en- 
trance and a second later the ranee ap- 
peared in all the glory of her court ap- 
parel, star-spangled and bedecked with 
barbaric jewels from head to foot. She 
put one hand to her lips and looked about 
cautiously; and, at the same time, a man’s 
figure leaned out over the marble para- 
pet from the balcony above, watching her 
movements intently. 

She fitted the key in the massive gates 
and turned to Brandon who stood by in 
amazed silence the joyful possibility of re- 
lease uppermost in his mind. The strange- 
ness of the proceedings did not appear to 
him for he was not wise in the ways of 
his captors. 

“Go straight onward,” she whispered, 
“At the end of the garden you will find 
the means of your escape.” 

He turned to thank her but she opened 
the gates narrowly and bade him enter. 
Then, without a word, she pushed the iron 
grating in place and turned the key. 

Within the garden all was tranquil. His 
footfalls on the white, pebbly walk woke 
faint, soft echoes, and a flock of night- 
birds took wing from a rose-tree overhead, 
with shrill, frightened cries that rever- 














berated curiously through the stillness. 
A strange oppression of fear seized him 
as he passed toward an unknown goal, 
and something impelled him to pause and 
look about him carefully. 

Suddenly a quiver ran through the close 
greenery of the hedge a hundred paces be- 
yond him, and a second later, a great, yel- 
low-striped body sprang out of cover and 
stood quivering in the moonlit path not 
twenty feet away. 

Brandon turned cold as ice and lost all 
power of movement for one terrible sec- 
ond while the tiger stretched its tawny 
length for a last spring, then he put his 
hend to his empty hip pocket forgetting 
that he was unarmed. He closed his eyes 
and stood perfectly still, his brain on fire 
with the exquisite torture of suspense, 
when suddenly a shot pierced the sweet 
silence of the night and he looked up to 
see the great body heave forward convul- 
sively with a roar of maddened agony. 
The gates opened, admitting a soldierly 
white-robed figure. It was the raja, in all 
the dignity of his kingly robes and when 
he stepped into the direct moonlight 
Brandon recognized the proud, high-bred 
face of his old enemy, Baloo Lora. 

“You, Baloo Lora!” he cried in amaze- 
ment. 

“Not Baloo Lora,” the other corrected 
simply, “Rhahula Singe, Raja of Mani- 
pur.” 

“Am I dreaming?’ Brandon asked. 
“What does it mean that you should res- 
cue me from an evil fate? Is it that you 
have reserved a more fitting punishment 
for your old enemy?” 

“It means that I have had my revenge 
in doing you this service,’ he answered 
with princely dignity. 

Brandon fell back a pace and looked 
at the face of the man whom he had 
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tried so hard to injure beyond repara- 
tion. 

“I bow my head in shame before you,” 
he said. 

“No, no,” his Highness said generously, 
“we will not think of the past. Perhaps 
for this little service to you, you will 
think a little kindlier of my race, will you 
not?” 

Brandon could not answer for emotions 
of gratitude and honest shame. 

“Was it Bandue Numa who decreed my 
fate this night? he asked presently point- 
ing to the body of the tiger, ‘or was it the 
princess?” 

“The ranee is my wife,” the prince an- 
swered, with a touch of the old pride. “Of 
her we will not speak. Bandue Numa is 
a good servant. I would trust him with 
my life and honor if need be, but he does 
not always know my desires toward my 
enemies. Be content to know that watch- 
ful providence sent me to your aid at the 
right hour.” 

“T have been a coward and a knave,” 
Brandon admitted manfully, “and. that 
fate which Bandue had intended for me 
was not too evil for me. I cannot thank 
you as I could wish but I will try to profit 
by the lesson which you have taught me 
tonight—a lesson which not the _ thirty’ 
years of life among my civilized and en- 
lightened fellows had taught me hereto- 
fore.” 

Very early the next morning Bandue 
Numa conducted Brandon safely over the 
hills to the outskirts of civilization, which 
is the political agent’s bungalow in Sama- 
gudting, and in due time the British gov- 
ernment had him transported southward 
to the familiar scene of his former con- 
quests. 

It is interesting to know that he profited 
greatly by his experience. 
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T was such a pretty bicycle! Tony 
fondled the glittering spokes and exam- 
ined the pedals with the air of a con- 
noisseur. He forgot the humponhis back 
and his solitary hut on the outskirts of 
the village in the new joy of possession. 

Only the night before, Mrs. Carrol had 
sent for him and given it to him. “Arthur 
wanted you to have it;” she said with a 
tremor in her voice. Between Tony and 
the delicate child for whom the wheel 
was bought, there had been a strong bond 
of sympathy. Tony was always ready to 
talk to him, or to take him into the woods, 
and Arthur was the only human being 
Tony knew, aside from Mrs. Carrol, who 
did not jeer at the hump on his back, or 
shrink from him as if he were an evil 
thing. 

When Arthur died, Tony felt a distinct 
sense of loss, although he was a man in 
years, and his friend was but a child. On 
account of his deformity, the wheel was 
none too small. If he could only ride it! 
He shivered as he thought of the shouts 
of derision which would inevitably be his 
share, should he venture to ride it through 
the village streets. But there was the 
long, smooth stretch of road which led to 
the next town, and there were innumerable 
paths through the woods that he knew 
and loved. The people in the village need 
never know that he had it. He could ride 
out there and no one be the wiser. 

He pushed it into his bedroom and shut 
the door. He had one other treasure, an 
old flute; and in spite of the cruel hump, 
it was a very happy Tony who went to 
sleep that night, with one hand stretched 
out upon the saddle of the beautiful new 
wheel. 

His father had been a shoemaker and 
by life long toil, had left a little compe- 
tence for his son. Tony knew the trade 
also and sometimes worked at it. All 
that he made by his own efforts, he in- 
vested in books at the store in the next 


town. He felt dimly that it would not be 
right to use his father’s money in that 
way, but his own was a different matter. 

There was a tiny paint box, too, with 
which he sometimes copied the pictures in 
the books. On the white wall of his bed- 
room was a poor copy of a Madonna, 
whose beauty he felt, but could not ex- 
press. In some way the Madonna took 
the place of the mother he haa never 
known, and whose picture even, he had 
never seen. 

Man though he was in years, Tony had 
dreams sometimes of a soft hand brush- 
ing back his hair, and sweet, cool ups 
pressed against his own. When he came 
back from his weekly trips to the village 
store, stung to the quick by the taunts 
and derisions of his fellow men, he had 
sobbed himself to sleep many a _ time, 
longing for that gracious hollow in a 
woman’s shoulder, which seemed made 
for such as he. 

With the first streaks of dawn, Tony 
started for the woods with his bicycle. 
There was a wide, shady path, well hid- 
den by trees, and here he made his first 
attempts. It seemed a long, long time be- 
fore he could ride even a little way, and 
the hard falls bruised, but did not dis- 
courage him. Day after day, in the early 
light, he led his silent steed to the secret 
place and returned after nightfall, that 
none might see him. 

The trees at each side of the path were 
more of a help than a hindrance. Often 
he had restored his balance by reaching 
out to a friendly trunk. The feeling of 
confidence, which every bicyclist remem- 
bers, came at last, and he rode up and 
down the path, making the turns at the 
end with perfect ease, until he dropped off 
ffom sheer weariness. 

The next day he took his flute and his 
wheel and a bit of lunch into the woods. 
He rode on the path until he was tired 
and then sat down on the grass and be- 














gan to play. He knew no music but what 
the birds had taught him and the simple 
little melodies he had heard his father 
hum, Call after call of mocking bird 
and robin he imitated on his flute until 
the little creatures flocked around him as 
if he had been one of them. 

Tony found the purest pleasure in the 
seciety of his feathered friends. They 
never noticed his crooked body, but with 
that unfailing sight which seems to be- 
long to birds and animals, recognized the 
soul within, and knew that they need 
have no fear of him. 

At that very minute a robin was perched 
upon the handle bar of his wheel, his 
bright eyes fixed upon Tony, who was 
calling to him with his own voice in such 
a wonderful way that the red-breasted 
visitor was well-nigh dumb with astonish- 
ment. 

With a sudden cry of alarm, Sir Robin 
fluttered into the tree above and Tony 
locked up to behold a strange and alto- 
gether lovely thing. 

It was only a pretty girl in a well-made 
bicycle suit of blue corduroy, with her 
wheel beside her, but to Tony she was 
even more beautiful than the Madonna. 

“Excuse me,” she said; “but I couldn't 
help stopping to listen.” 

Tony blushed uncomfortably, but made 
no reply. 

“It must be a great pleasure tobeable to 
call the birds to you like that, she went 
on; “I really envy you the gift.” 

He was transfixed with delight. This 
beautiful, straight human being actually 
envied him the tiny bit of music he could 
make with his flute! His primitive hospi- 
tality came to the rescue. ‘Won't you sit 
down?’ he said, timidly. 

She was very willing to sit down, and 
almost before he knew it, he found him- 
self telling her about his little cabin, the 
father who had brought him up, and how 
Mrs. Carrol had given him the bicycle be- 
cause he had been good to her little boy 
before he died. 

She admired the wheel very much and 
talked over its good points with Tony un- 
til he felt perfectly at ease. She asked 
him his name and.gave him her own. She 
was Miss Atherton, staying in a house 
just outside the village with her invalid 
brother. The doctor thought the air of 
the woods would be good for him, so she 
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had “packed up bag and baggage,” as 
she expressed it, and brought her horse, 
bicycle, piano and a trained nurse to the 
village for the summer. 

She wanted Tony to come and see her 
the very next morning and bring his 
flute. Her brother would enjoy the mu- 
sic and he could come up on his wheel 
and stay all day. . 

She waved her hand to him as she rode 
away through the woods toward her 
home.- It was the first time Tony had 
been asked to visit any one except the 
little boy who had died. He remembered 
every detail of her face and dress, the 
velvety softness of the corduroy, the tiny 
watch at her belt, and the brown eyes 
so much like those of the Madonna 
that he felt as if he had known her al- 
ways. 

But one thing troubled him. She did 
not seem to see the curve between his 
shoulders. Perhaps it was because he 
was leaning against the tree all the time 
she was there. If she had seen it, she 
would certainly have spoken of it. She 
might not make fun of him, but she 
would surely have pitied him, which was 
almost as bad. Even Mrs. Carrol, who 
was always kind, did that. No, Miss 
Atherton had not seen it, and his dread 
of her discovering it was the one flaw 
in his pleasant anticipations. 

She herself, in a pretty white gown, 
welcomed him at the door. Mr. Atherton 
lay in an invalid chair with a table at his 
side, and shook hands graciously with 
Tcny. It was such a happy day! He 
learned the first moves in chess and Miss 
Atherton played a tender, running ac- 
companiment on the piano to the bird 
music he made with his flute. They all 
had luncheon on the wide veranda and 
Tony had not dreamed such dainty things 
were possible. They talked of their 
travels in Europe and Egypt, before Mr. 
Atherton was taken ill, and showed him 
pictures of wonderful things in the lands 
across the sea. She read aloud and sang 
softly to the half-hushed. chords her 
brother picked out on the guitar, and 
Tony, in a perfect wilderness of enjoy- 
ment, forgot all about his crooked shoul- 
ders. 

That day was the first in a long series 
of happy ones. He learned to play chess 
well enough to make himself a formidable 
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antagonist, and after Miss Atherton 
taught him the notes on the piano, he 
found them on the flute, and began to 
play simple melodies from the music. 
Sometimes they all played softly to- 
gether in the twilight—piano, flute and 
guitar; until it became time for the in- 
valid to be wheeled into his room. Some- 
times, even after that, Tony would sit on 
the’ veranda while she sang and talked 
to ‘him. Through the. long night he 
dreamed of her, as many a lover dreams 
of his sweetheart. Beautiful Miss Ath- 
erton! He worshipped her from afar off, 
as a child looks at a star. 

It was Tony who knew where the vio- 
lets grew, and who, in the dim silences 
of dawn, laid handfuls of them at her 
door. And it was he who brought her a 
great sheaf of pond lilies, dripping and: 
sweet, 

“Oh Tony,” she cried, “where do they 
grow?” 

His face flushed with pleasure. 
take you there, if you want to go.” 

“Indeed I do. Can we go on our 
wheels?” 

“Yes, that’s the best way, though it’s 
rough in some’ places.” 

“I don’t mind that,” she answered, 
“come early in the morning, and: we'll 
stay all day.” 

That afternoon he went to the village 
store to buy his week’s provisions. Half- 
a-dozen men who were loafing in front of 
it, asked no better sport than to get him 
into a corner, so that he could not es- 
cape, and fling at him taunts and jeers 
about his crooked body. It was fun to 
see the sensitive face flush with anger 
or quiver with pain, and it was not until 
his self control was entirely gone and he 
sank in a sobbing heap upon the floor, 
that they let him go. 

The night was one of torture to him. 
It was not the mother he had never seen 
who could comfort him now, but Miss 
Atherton. His idea of heaven was a 
place where he might always be within 
sound of her voice, within reach of her 
hand, and where she would look not un- 
kindly upon him. 

He was thankful that the way to her 
house lay beyond the viltage and not 
through it. He would never dare to show 
himself there on his wheel. And the road 
to the lilies ran through the woods; none 
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would see to-morrow when he went there: 
with her. 

She was already on the veranda in her 
bicycle suit when he rode up the next 
morning. She tied a basket of lunch to 


his wheel and a book to Ler own. “You 
see we are going to stay all day,” she 
said, and’ I couldn’t think of starting 
without refreshment for mind and body 
too. My brother has an armful of new 
books which came from the city yester- 
day, and he didn’t even hear me when I 
said good-bye.” 

They started; Miss Atherton chatting 
busily, and Tony too happy to speak, save 
in, monosyllables. A turn in the road 
brought them to a branch of the river, 
white with lilies in full bloom. She dis- 
mounted with a little cry of delight. “Oh, 
how white and sweet they are!’ 

They sat down under a tree and she 
read the story of Launcelot. His brave 
decds and knightly daring, his love for 
Guenevere, and the spirit of romance and 
chivalry which seemed to fairly breathe 
from the pages, held Tony spellbound. 

“Miss. Atherton,” he said wistfully, as 
she finished; ‘“I’d like to be one of those 
fellows.” 

“You can be,” she answered. 

“How?” he asked, his eyes wide open 
with astonishment. 

“Any man is a knight,” she said, “who 
does what is given him to do wisely and 
well. It’s not the horses and the armor, 
Tony, it’s the man, and you can be as 
brave and true as Lancelot, if you only 
will. Never permit yourself even to 
speak slightingly of a woman, and if you 
have an opportunity to help one, do :t, 
no matter what it may eost. That’s the. 
foundation of knighthood and manhood, 
too. See; I give you my colors; be my 
knight, if you will, and she leaned for- 
ward, smilingly, to tie a white, fragrant 
scarf around his arm. 

But to her surprise Tony burst into 
tears. And then a part of his dream came 
true, for Miss Atherton put her arm 
around him and drew him close to her. 
“Tony dear, what is it! Tell me!’ 


With his face half buried in the sweet 
comforting place he had longed for, but 
never known, he sobbed out all the bit- 
terness in his heart. He told her of the 
taunts and jeers which made his crooked 
life a burden, of all the loneliness before 














he knew her, and someway, too, he told 
her of the longing for his mother, whom 
he had never seen, and whose place he 
had tried to fill with the picture of the 
Madonna. 

That day in the woods gave Tony un- 
dreamed-of strength. He even offered to 
do Miss Atherton’s errands at the store. 
They did not know that he was a knight 
in the service of his lady, wearing her 
cclors to the very end of the world. He 
was Lancelot and she was Guenevere; it 
was his secret, and even she need never 
know. 

Toward the end of the summer, he rode 
up to Miss Atherton’s with a bunch of 
early goldenrod, which only he knew 
where to find. She came to the door, 
white and worried. “My brother is very 
ill, Tony,” she said, “and I have sent my 
groom for the doctor, but he has been 
gone so long, I fear something has hap- 
pened to him. Would you go—on your 
wheel?” 

For a moment, as the vision of the vil- 
lage store, on the only street which led 


to the doctor’s house, with its crowd of. 


loafers, came before him, Tony hesitated. 
Would Lancelot hesitate, with Guenevere 
in need? “I'll go, Miss Atherton,” he said 
quietly. 

Terror struck him as he came in sight 
of the store and saw the men he most 
feared sitting in front of it. Mutely pray- 
ing for help, he bent to his pedals. But 
they had seer him, and rushed out into 
the street with a shout. It was an easy 
matter for them to stop his wheel. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” he cried. 
“Miss Atherton’s brother is sick, and I’m 
going for the doctor!” 

“That's a likely story,” said one of them. 
“Ret a hat you stole this velocipede. She 
wouldn’t send a hunchy like you no- 
wheres.” 

“Mebbe she might,” said the keeper of 
the store. “That’s the city gal he’s goin’ 
io marry. I seen her in the woods, kiss- 
in’ of him.” - ; 

White with rage, not for himself, but 
that the dear name of his Lady should be 
soiled by their lips, Tony raised his slen- 
der arm to strike. “Say what you please 
to me,” he muttered between his clenched 
teeth, “but if you dare to even speak of 
her, I'll ——” 

Tony said no more, for one of the men, 
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half crazed with liquor, lifted the bicycle 
suddenly, and. with a single blow. across 
the curve between his shoulders, dashed 
him heavily te the ground. Thoroughly 
frightened, the crowd disperseg, leaving 
Tony in the dusty road, amid the wreck 
of his wheel. 

Meanwhile, the doctor had arrived with 
Miss Atherton’s servant. In half an hour 
the invalid was resting quietly, and as he 
took his leave, Miss Atherton told him 
how she had sent Tony after him on his 
bicycle a few moments before he arrived. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” he said. 
“There’s a rough crowd of men in the 
town, and they are very likely to harm 
the little chap, if they have half a chance. 
I’ll look for him as I go home and have 
him come to tell you that he is safe.’ 

Not a man was in sight when the doc- 
tor found Tony, and even the shades of 
the store windows were closely drawn. 
After knocking vainly at the door, he 
smashed one of ‘the: windows with his 
fist, and entering, found the men who 
were wont to loaf in front of the store, 
huddled in a corner of it. With the voice 
of one accustomed to command, he made 
them improvise a stretcher under his di- 
rections, dnd three of them helped him 
carry Tony home. 

The doctor shook his head gravely when 
questioned as to the extent of the injury. 
“Some one must stay with him to-night,” 
he said. 

One of the men volunteered, but a look 
of such helpless terror came into Tony’s, 
eyes that he sent them all away, telling 
the last one to go for Miss Atherton. 

It was from him that she learned the 
whole story, and fairly trembling with 
indignation, turned upon him. “There 
isn’t one of you in this whole village, 
worthy to touch even the hand of .the 
boy you have killed to-day. He was a 
man—you are nothing but brutes. Now 
go, and never let me see your face again.” 

The doctor met her at the door of 
Tony’s little house. “You’d better stay 
with him,” he said in a low tone. “He 
can’t last until morning, and your brother 
will be perfectly safe with the nurse. 
I'll go up to your house and send down 
anything you may need. My man will 
come and stay within call.” 

Miss Atherton gave him a note to the 
nurse, and then went in to Tony. His 
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eyes brightened at the sight of her and 
he tried to speak. 

“Hush dear,” she said; “it’s all right. 
The doctor came just after you left, and 
my brother is in no danger now. I’ve 
come to stay with you.” Her cool hand 
brushed the hair back from his forehead, 
and moved by an impulse of womanly 
pity, she knelt beside him and laid her 
cheek against his own. He closed his 
eyes and seemed to sleep. 

Her eyes wandered around the little 
room. A table stood in the corner of it. 
A cabinet photograph of herself in a 
pasteboard frame, around which Tony 
had painted a wreath of pond lilies, stood 
in the centre of it, beside a cracked cup 
filled with early autumn flowers. The 
flate lay straight across the front, 
like a votive offering, and underneath 
the photograph was written in his 
large, unformed hand, “My Guene- 
vere.” 

At last she understood, and feeling that 
his little shrine was too holy for even 
her eyes to see, she turned them away. 
Tcny stirred, and she slipped her arm 
under his shoulders. 

“Miss Atherton?” 


“Yes, dear.’ 

“Did—did—they tell—you—what they 
said?” 

“Yes, dear.” Her eyes filled. 


“I didn’t—mind for—myself—but——” 

“Hush dear; I know.” 

Feeling herself unworthy in the pres- 
ence of a truly knightly soul, Miss Ather- 
ton held him untiringly in her arms. 
When he cried out with pain, she drew 
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him close to her and pillowed his head 
upon her breast. 

“Am—I—going to—die, Miss Atherton?’ 

She could hardly whisper the words: 
“I’m afraid so, Tony.’ 

“Will you—stay—until—” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And—afterward—you won’t let—them 
—touch me?” 

“No, Tony, no!” 

His eyes followed hers as she looked at 
the little shrine again. 

“Do you mind?” he whispered anxiously 
—“I thought—you wouldn’t know—if I 
called—you—Guenevere—at home.” 

“Tony dear——” Miss Atherton tried to 
speak bravely—“no queen ever had a 
braver, truer knight than you have been 
to me. Even Lancelot was not half so 
noble in the service of Guenevere as you 
have been in mine.” 

He smiled happily and seemed to sleep 
again. 

Just at dawn he said weakly: “Miss 
Atherton?” 

“What is it, Tony?” 

“The lilies—are opening—about now, 
aren’t—they ?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder. Is there anything 
you want?” 

“Would—you—you—kiss me—just once? 
I—I used to—dream—you did—and——” 

With a sob she could not hide, she drew 
him close. He sighed contentedly as he 
put his frail arms around her, like a 
weary child, and with his Guenevere’s 
kisses on his lips and brow, her little 
Lancelot blossomed into the light of 
which she had told him. 
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THE PREHISTORIC NEWSPAPER 


first newspaper in America was 
printed. The little sheet has been 
reprinted often in good fac-similes. It is 
a curious illustration of the hopes of the 
journals of that day, and of their disad- 
vantages as well. The Boston News-Let- 
ter, as it was called, was generally printed 
on two pages only of a large folio sheet, 
of which the other two pages were left 
white. It was supposed that this was to 
be really a news-letter; the merchant who 
had a correspondent abroad waquld write 
him on the blank pages as to their special 
affairs, while at the same time he sent 
him the general news of the town. The 
whole form of the News-Letter, for more 
than a generation, bears out this idea. 
Indeed, the editorial “we,” which is so 
badly used by many writers now, ex- 
pressed in those days to a certain extent 
the knowledge and sentiment, of a consid- 
erable part of the community. For in- 
stance, they said, “We have news from 
Lendon up to the 11th;” they meant that 
the people of Boston had such news. Or, 
“We have heard that the Indians burned 
a village in New Hampshire.” They did 
not mean simply that that office had 
heard it, but that the people of Boston 
had received the news. To say, “We have 
seen a handsome hat in the shop of Jones 
& Co.” would have been inconceivable in 
the office of a journal printed as the 
News-Letter was printed. 
Franklin’s autobiography givés some 


| T was in the town of Boston that the 


interesting hints as to the journalism of? 


that time. James Franklin had Benjamin 
as an apprentice in the publication of the 
New England Courant, which was a rival 
to the Boston News-Letter. 


From such simple beginnings the jour- 
nalism of the town had hardly emerged 
at the beginning of this century. ‘The 
News-Letter had given place to the Chron- 
icle and the Centinel. The blank sheet was 
no longer left for the merchant to write 
upon, except that this convenient custom 
maintained its place till within a few 
years in the publication of “price-current”’ 
sheets, which were issued separately 
from the principal newspaper offices. 
These sheets will be quite within the 
memory of the Boston merchants of to- 
day. In a convenient form, they gave 
the same price-current as is now printed 
daily, made up with the rates at which 
merchandise closed on the day of publi- 
cation, and two large pages of letter- 
paper were still open for private corre- 
spondence. 

The great convenience of affecting the 
public mind by articles printed in the 
news-letters and newspapers suggested 
itself, naturally, very early. And it 
would happen that, according to the pol- 
itics of the coterie who surrounded the 
printer of a paper, that paper would be 
rather apt to print communications sent 
to it on one side or the other. For in- 
stance, in the conflicts before the Revolu- 
tion the Massachusetts Spy, then printed in 
Boston, was the organ to which the writ- 
ers of the rebel school usually sent their 
papers, while the Weekly Advertiser would 
receive the writings of people who began 
to be called Tories. But in no case did 
the printer himself affect to write arti- 
cles, any more than the newsboy who 
sells the Herald to-day pretends to con- 
trol its editorial columns. Indeed, the 


Dr. Hale’s reminiscences began in the April NATIONAL. 
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presence of an editor in the concern was 
not known. 

Occasionally, however, a journal gained 
great fame by some series of contributed 
articles; the fame of the Junius letters, 
published in the Public Advertiser of Lon- 
don, still survives, though very few per- 
sons have really read five of them. And 
in a town so small as Boston or New York 
then were, there was little room for enter- 
prise or skill in the collection of news. 
The people who wanted news published 
brought it into the printing-office of the 
paper, much as a man who wanted a ves- 
sel insured carried that fact to the placé 
where men were in the habit of meeting 
who wanted to insure vessels. 

When this century began, the town of 
Boston had a population of about twenty- 
five thousand persons. There wefe pub- 
lished here at that time two weekly jour- 
nals, the Chronicle and the Columbian Cen- 
tinel, and the Commercial Gazette, pub- 
lished twice a week. The Centinel had 
become the organ to which the Federalist 
writers sent their communications, while 


the Chronicle was the orgun in the same 
way of the Democratic writers. Occa- 
sionally an effort would be made to intro- 
duce a new journal into the arena, but 
without any marked success, until, in the 
year 1811, a coterie of the younger Fed- 
eralist politicians determined on having 
a journal which should express. their 
views more definitely and with more 
power than the Centinel. And, as a sort 
of club, these men met from day to day, 
and issued what they called the Boston 
Weekly Messenger. In this paper was the 
germ from which the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, still published in this city, was born. 
The real moral and intellectual leader 
of this little company was John Lowell, 
son of the distinguished Judge Lowell, 
who introduced into the Bill of Rights the 
clause which freed every negro in Massa- 
chusetts. The younger John Lowell, a 
lawyer of distinction, lived just outside 
Boston, in Roxbury, in a house still stand- 
ing. Here, in an elegant hospitality, he 
received the best people of the time. 
With the advantages of wealth he carried 
on his studies of 

Nuomd, «. politics and society, 

and Roxbury was 
then so far a coun- 
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County Farmer” in 
his political writ- 
ings, he could do so 
fairly. Men. now 
living remember his 
farming, in the 
shape of his elegant 
greenhouses and of 
his careful studies 
in arboriculture. He 
did not, however, 
let his enthusiasm 
for botany and hor- 
ticulture overcome 


his determination’ 


that the state 
of Massachusetts 
should be well gov- 
erned, and that in 
the United States, 
still under Virginian 
rule, Massachusetts 
should maintain the 


‘rights which one 
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would have said she had 
fairly won in the Revolu- 
tion. 

With John Lowell in his 
determination that there 
should be a journal suited 
for the real discussion of 
public topics, were asso- 
ciated such men as Galli- 
son, whose name is re- 
membered still as a care- 
ful student of politics and 
social order; Henry D. 
Segwick, and Jack Bige- 
low, and one of the young- 
est of the circle was my 
father, Nathan Hale. Miz. 
Webster joined them 
when he removed to Bos- 
ton. My father never 
shirked work; he always 
liked it, and in the be- 
ginning of the Weekly 
Messenger it was natural 
that a young lawyer, only 
thirty-seven years. old, 
should take the working 
oar in the publication. He 
still had an _ increasing 
and successful practice at 
thebar, ‘he had established 
his reputation as a mathe- 
matician as a preceptor at 
Exeter, he had a gift for 
languages, and was thus equipped as 
few of the young lawyers of the time 
could have been. Naturally enough, as 
the Weekly Messenger established itself, he 
became its editor, and within a very short 
time he assumed the obligations and the 
prospects, whatever they were, of the 
publication of the paper. Before long, 
the proprietors of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, which had been started purely as a 
speculation, I think, a few weeks before, 
found themselves unable to carry it for- 
_ ward, and Mr. Hale purchased what 

there was to purchase.of:that paper. He 
and his friends found themselves in the 
possession of a daily journal where they 
had only proposed a weekly one. He en- 
joyed this position intensely. He soon 
abandoned entirely his legal practice, and 
gave himself heart and soul to the build- 
ing up of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

It was such a newspaper as had never 
been heard of or dreamed of in Boston 
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John Lovell. 


Master of the Boston Latin School, 1734-75 and a Regular Contributor 
to the Rehearsal, a Weekly Publication of 1731. 


until that time. Contributors very soon 
found that while their place as contrib- 
utors was recognized, there was a cer- 
tain shrine of the paper which no one 
could enter but the high priest, and that 
he entered that shrine every day. In 
other words, he introduced the editorials, 
now perfectly well known in all journals 
in all parts of the world, but which had 
never appeared in any New HEngland 
newspaper before. The Advertiser ex- 
pressed its own editorial opinion, as all 
journals of any position affect now to as- 
sert theirs. The Columbian Centinel, the 
olé fashioned Federalist organ, declinea 
gradually in the face of the rivalry of. the 
Advertiser. The old Chronicle, which had 
united itself with the Gazette and Patriot 
and had been the organ of the Democratic 
parties in high party times, also declined 
in circulation. And before the year 1835, 
the Daily Advertiser had bought the sub- 
scription list of both these papers, and 
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existed then, 
as it exists 
now, as_ the 
only represen- 
tative of all 
papers which 
were pub- 
lished in Bos- 
ton before’ the 
year 1820. 

I had the good fortune 
of being the son of the 
founder and editor of the 
Daily Advertiser. The outlook 
which I had on life was the out- 
look of a journalist. The play of 
childhood, even before we could 
read, was to make mimic journals, 
by cutting out little parts of ex- 
change newspapers, and folding 
them in such form that there 
should be a capital head resem- 
bling that of a large newspaper. 
The Quebec Gazette to this hour 
presents itself to me as a paper 
whose arrangements of columns 
and headings particularly suited 
our purpose. As soon as we could 
print at all with a pencil, we be- 
gan making our own little news- 
papers at home, and I found my- 
self an editor, therefore, in my 
way, before I was ten years old. 

I have once or twice said in public that 
I was cradled in the sheets of a daily 
journal. The remark is almost literally 
true. At the time I was born we lived in 
a house which was taken down by Mr. 
Parker in the enlargement of the Parker 
House, and I never go in at the Tremont 
Street entrance of that hotel without rec- 
ollecting that I first drew breath on the 
floor some twenty-five feet higher than the 
marble on which I am stepping. In the 
year 1820, the Massachusetts Convention 
for the revision of the constitution was 
held in Boston. The Advertiser, as was 
its duty, published full daily reports of 
the discussions of the day before. The 
responsible reporters were my father, 
who was a member of the convention, 
and the late Mr. Pickering, for so many 
years the editor of Pickering’s Reports. 
«But the leading speakers, particularly 
those on our side in politics, were in the 
habit of writing out their own speeches 
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largely, and they liked to come together 
in my father’s house to revise their 
proofs or even to write out their manu- 
scripts. When it is recollected that 
among the members most active in that 
convention were Judge Story, Judge 
Shaw, Mr. Webster, Mr. Dutton and Jo- 
siah Quincy, it will be seen that this was 
an interesting company. The working 
room for all such purposes was the base- 
ment room, a room which I well remem- 
ber. The amanuensis for the whole was 
my mother, who had early got the knack 
of writing well for the press, and who 
had served my father in this capacity at 
a perioc when he was nearly blind. The 
family arrangements were simple, so that 
she had the baby of the period in the 
same room, in its cradle; and while Mr. 
Webster, perhaps, dictated to her the 
close of a speech, she rocked the cradle 
with her foot on the rocker. A coterie of 
oftice-boys, all of whom I afterwards 














knew and remember well, went  back- 
ward and forward from this convenient 
work-room to the office in . Congress 
Street, where the type was set. ' These 
young gentlemen did not go to the ed- 
itor’s room there, however, but came to 
the house, and the distance was so short 
that boys as ready as Mr. Sylvanus Phin- 
ney (now a veteran of the press, in strong 
health in Barnstable) made nothing of 
going half-a-dozen times backward and 
forward with revises or with copy. 

When the whole discussion was over 
and the volume, well known to students 
of our constitutional law,—was published, 
my mother prepared and sent to the of- 
fice a large cake, to be eaten in tne re- 
joicings of all concerned. The cake was 
frosted and on the top were arranged 
“cockles,” as we called them, fashioned 
of sugar, in which it was proper that 
mottoes should be placed. The joke of 
the evening was that, in place of the ri- 
diculous love-mottoes which the children 
of that day expected to find in these 
cockles, my mother had cut out epigrams 
from the speeches of the leaders of the 
convention; so that all hands, from the 
foreman down to office boy, might pre- 
serve some token of their own work and 
of the eloquence of the _ constitution- 
makers. 

Children in such a house naturally took 
the atmosphere of the house, and inter- 
ested themselves in the affairs of the 
werld. We had our own post-offices at 
the roots of selected trees on the Com- 
mon, where we left the mail one day and 
collected it the next to carry it on our 
“truck” to the next post-office. My: father 
was president of the Type Foundry. The 
workmen there knew us and would give 
us new type and shavings of type metal 
when we paid them a visit. When I was 
twelve years old I could set type as well 
as the average journeyman; and to-day 
I could earn my living as a job printer. 
We formed the habit of writing narra- 
tive in our family newspapers, of which 
there were two, which were read at the 
breakfast table. on ‘alternate Monday 
mornings. I remember that I was 
blamed once for copying a description of 
an English country house, of which’ I had 
made up every word. It is not the. last 
time when I have been criticised for being 
too realistic. 
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I wish I had time to hunt up the first 
article of mine which was printed in the 
Advertiser. I was very proud of it. lt 
may have been eight lines long. While we 
were engaged one evening on our evening 
amusements, which had to. be quiet 
amusements, under the law of the house, 
my father brought in the Journal des 
Debats, and pointing out to me an article 
on some French discoveries near Baby- 
lon, he said that if I would translate it, 
he would print the translation in the 
paper. I assented gratefully, as any de- 
cent boy would, under the circumstances. 
But as soon as he had left the room, I 
said to my mother that papa had for- 
gotten that I had never learned any 
French. In fact, I only Knew a few French 
phrases, though I could puzzle out a pas- 
sage of Vivi Rome. She said this was 
true, but that it would be a pity to dis- 
appoint papa, and she gave me the French 
dictionary and what was more to the 
purpose, my sister Lucretia’s assistance. 
She probably knew as much of French as 
I did of Latin. Between us, we puzzled 
out the paragraph and it was my trial 
stroke in journalism. 

We boys found a copy of Gurney’s 
short hand in the house and were begin- 
ning some experiments with it, when Mr. 
Towndraw, lately on the Tribune's staff, 
came to Boston to teach people how io 
write short hand. He sent his text books 
to the office, for notice, I suppose, and we 
boys got hold of them. I was about nine 
years old. We used to practise at church, 
and were encouraged to do 80, because I 
suppose it kept us awake. Unfortunately 
it was long before Pitman introduced the 
phonography of to-day and compared 
with that, our stenography was a 
wretched engine. But it was the best we 
had. And my knowledge of it has been 
of daily service to me from that time to 
this. The winter when I was sixteen, I 
was sent to the State House with instruc- 
tions to make a daily sketch of what was 
most interesting in the debates. The 
custom of the Boston papers for many 
years was to copy and print the whole 
journal of House and Senate. These 
sketches of debates were additional. In 
this way I served in the session of 1839 
and again in 1843. I speak of this be- 
cause I think such training is invaluable 
for any young man. It introduced me to 
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imen who were to be leaders 
in the next fifty years and it 
was a good initiation into the 
study of political history and 
practical sociology. 

It is the fashion of the 
journals of to-day, accus- 
tomed to the use of weapons 
of precision, to ridicule the 
newspaper work of the mid- 
dle of the century. I do not 
wonder at this, nor do I ob- 
ject to it. But the training 
of an office boy then meant 
the training or an all round 
man as it hardly does now. 
I remember, myself, the ar- 
rival of the “Great Western” 
steamer with advices from 
Hurope thirty-five days later 
than we had before. The 
history of three-quarters of 
the world for more than a 
month had to be digested 
and written before you went 
to press. Again, you did not 
know. just at what moment 
your news might come or in 
what language. At the last 
hour one of the ship news 
men might come up with a 
“Hamburg correspondenten,” 
or a “diario,” or some French gazette 
which he had extorted from a skipper 
who had made a good run, and you knew 
that no other paper in America had the 
news. 

All such surprises are lost in these 
days of the telegraph. Indeed I see news- 
papers where no one seems to read the 
foreign journals at all. The modern the- 
ory is all well enough for facts, but the 
narrative is sadly deficient in atmosphere 
and local color. 

In writing to a friend about the year 
1812, my father said to him, “There is 
nothing in the issue of the paper from the 
direction of the covers to the writing of 
the editorials which I have not done with 
my own hands, excepting the setting of 
the type and the working of the press.” 
I could have said the same thing in 1845, 
without the exception which my father 
made, save that the press in my time was 
of course, worked by steam. I have set 
type, I have carried proof. to authors, 
and I have written the obituary of a presi- 
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Nathan Hale, the Founder of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


dent. It was, however, after this time 
that I happened to be on duty to close up 
the paper the night when President Tay- 
lor died. The foreman came down and 
asked me very respectfully if I would not 
send up the president’s obituary before 
they put the “country edition” to press. 
This edition would have to go to press at 
two o’clock in the morning. I said, “No, 
I will write no man’s obituary before he 
is dead. But you may send for me as 
soon as you get the despatch.” Accord- 
ingly I went home. I was undressing 
myself when I heard the tap of the mes- 
senger’s feet on the sidewalk. I put my 
head out of the window, to hear him say, 
“He is dead, sir,’ and I said, “I will be at 
the office as soon as you are.” And then 
and there I wrote the obituary. Modern 
journalism would have had the obituary 
in type before the president was inaugu- 
rated. 

Here, then, is a place in which I may 
answer the questions which will be 
brought me by my young friends as to the 











value of a newspaper office as a school 
for literary work. Many a young man, 
tempted by the regular though small 
wages paid weekly by a newspaper, per- 
suades himself that though he does not 
mean to be a journalist he shall find in 
a newspaper office a good training for lit- 
erary life. He obtains with difficulty a 
situation on the staff of a large news- 
paper, and after three months is disap- 
pointed to find that his English style is 
no better than it was, that his reputation 
as an author has not advanced, and he 
even suspects that his aspirations and 
hopes with regard to sound literature are 
no higher than they were. Either before 
such a trial or after it, such young men 
are very apt to come to persons who have 
had any experience in literary life, to ask 
them what advantage the machinery of 
the newspaper press gives to a person at- 
tempting literature as a profession. 

. As I have intimated, the conditions of 
journalism now are wholly different from 
those which surrounded it in the days 
when I was in close connection with the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. But there are 
some things in newspaper work which 
are the same as they were then. The 
first 'real.advantage which a man gains.in 
@ newspaper office is that, whether. he 
wishes to or not, he must..be educated to 
write narrative. No reporter or other 
newspaper writer really earns his salt 
unless he is able to describe something 
which he has seen or about which he 
knows facts. The public does not under- 
stand to-day why one paper is successful 
and why another gradually runs behind- 
hand. I believe myself that the success 
of a great journal may always be meas- 
ured by its skill in narrative of facts. It 
is very curious, but it is true, that even 
well educated people are, generally 
speaking, quite unable to describe any- 
thing. The journals of missionary asso- 
ciations are a melancholy illustration of 
this. The gentlemen and ladies whom 
they send abroad are engaged in the 
most curious and fascinating work, they 
are surrounded by new circumstances, 
their business is one which calls forth 
every power of their own; nothing con- 
nected with it can be petty. And they 
are simply asked to tell what they have 
seen and what they know to people on 
whose contributions the whole enterprise 
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depends. When their -letters home are 
published, they have generally so little 
color that unless you look at the title 
you would never know whether they 
were describing work in an _ intelligent 
Japanese community, in a horde of Hot- 
tentots in Africa, or among a group of 
Eskimo by the Arctic Ocean. 

I know that such gentlemen and ladies 
plead as an excuse the work of the super- 
vising offices of the missionary establish- 
ments. I know only too well that such 
boards of editors have a dislike to any- 
thing which seems interesting, individual 
or vivid, they like to tame down all arti- 
cles to a certain neutral tint. All the 
same, it must be true that the power of 
narrative is not generally cultivated in 
institutions of education. The place 
where there is a chance to see what one 
can do in it is the office of a newspaper. 

I am quite clear that the greatest ad- 
vantage I have gained from work on a 
daily newspaper is the habit which is 
necessarily formed, of writing down, on 
the first draft, what you have to say, and 
not relying on another day or another 
mood for its correction. Mr. Bryant, the 
poet-editor of the New York Post, once 
said to me that_no article for a_ daily 
journal. should.ever be kept.after-the day 
when it was written;.if it-were: not used 
the day it was written, it should be re- 
turned to the writer or put into che fire. 
Not only is this true, but well trained 
newspaper writers, as I think, must not 
expect even to see work in proof. This 
involves punctuation, it involves hand- 
writing, it involves all subtleties of style, 
and it involves the definite clearness of 
the statement or opinion expressed. 

Here-I was in an excellent school. My 
father wrote admirable English; I think at 
heart he despised rhetoric, for all that. 
He would not even lift his reader along 
by an apt illustration or quotation; but 
what he said was intelligible, and left 
no room for question about its meaning. 
T have seen him sit for five minutes, even 
when there was a pressure of haste, that 
he might determine what words he would 
use in the line which he was writing. 
But when he used that word he had used 
it, and there was no necessity for chang- 
ing it. 

Bred in that school, I acquired the 
habit,—I will not say the power,—of say- 
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ing on the first en- 
deavor what I wanted 
to say. I have been 
spared, by what you 
may call this techni- 
cal habit, from the an- 
noyance or mortifica- 
tion which waits on 
men who, on looking 
on their manuscripts 
after a week, put 
them in the fire. 
“What I have written 
I have written,” said 
Pilate; and although 
he was certainly a 
very weak man in 
other affairs, he seems 
to have had a certain 
firmness 
tion here. 

As an editor since 
that time, I have 
often, I might say al- 
ways, found that 
young writers said in 
the private notes ac- 
companying their pa- 
pers, “This is not 
done as well as I can 
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do it,’ or “I have 
dashed thisoff.” They 
are not satisfied with 
their own work when 
they submit it to you. 
I think that the press, when it is directed 
by a vigorous leader, trains men to do as 
well as they can on the first endeavor. 
In saying this, I have intimated that 
there is a certain accuracy gained in 
writing for the press which is important, 
whether it be accuracy of thought, ac- 
curacy of expression, accuracy of punc- 
tuation, or even accuracy in the physicat 
business of writing. I was once engaged 
in a great tour de force in which, in our 
office, we reported Choate’s eulogy on 
Harrison, knowing that he did not want 
to give it to the press. Our report, as it 
proved, was the only report which the 
world has ever had of that somewhat re- 
markable oration. I read my proof of all 
my work up to the last dozen lines. It 
was three or four o’clock in the morning, 
and trusting to a well-disciplined office, 
after I sent my copy up I walked home. 
At my late breakfast I seized the news- 


Facsimile of the Third Newspaper in America. 


The New England Courant, the paper published by Benjamin Franklin. 


paper, to find that the last words of the 
address were printed thus: “A _ lesson 
which is taught from the mouths which 
are past to the mouths which are to 
come,” Mr. Choate’s last words having 
been, “A lesson taught by the months 
which are past to the months which are 
to come.” Any youngster who has as se- 
vere a blow as this, learns that if his 
proofs are to be accurate his manuscript 
must be good. 

I have lingering with me a good many 
of the old superstitions about all-round 
men. It does not disgust me to know 
that the conqueror of the Spanish Ar- 
mada had never been to sea when he was 
appointed on a business which certainly 
somebody managed very well. I am not 
very much distressed when I find that 
James Lowell is appointed minister to 
England, though he has never been a sec- 
retary of legation or an attache at a for- 

















eign court. This means that in general 
I suppose moral force is what tells, and 
that method of discipline or technique 
must be made to follow rather than ‘to 
lead. With this feeling, I think no man is 
hurt by a general acquaintance with the 
werld in which he lives, such as a news- 
paper ought to give, and which it gave in 
the old times. But I have not found of 
late that the charge of a single depart- 
ment in a newspaper helped a man much 
in his general view of the social order 
around him. I do not think that if I 
wanted information on a great sociologi- 
cal problem I should expect to find it any 
more by consulting the first ten reporters 
whom I met than by consulting the first 
ten physicians or engineers or clergymen. 
On the other hand, there is a something 
in modern journalism which is pathetic 
in its confinement of men to routine. ‘he 
masters of the profession are well aware 
of this. Their duties are so pressing that 
they do not see other men as much as 
most of us do, and in the moment when 
public opinion is being formed, in clubs, 
at dinner parties, in meetings of trades- 
unions or conventions, these gentlemen, 
who think they have public opinion to 
lead, are shut up in their own offices. 
They have to get their public opinion, one 
might say, at second-hand. 

It is a little thing to say, but I have al- 
ways been glad, as a writer for the press, 
that I have been a compositor. I do not 
say that because a man is a good com- 
positor he will be a good writer. 1 do 
say that the mere study of the arrange- 
ment of words which. comes to a man 
who has to.put theni somewhat slowly, 
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into type, is a good experience. I have 
fancied that I could trace in Franklin’s 
admirable English some of the lessons 
which he learned at*the composing room 
desk. Printers have always been glad to 
oblige me as my books have been going 
through the press. I have never met 
with a disagreeable or crusty foreman or 
compositor. I am apt to think that the 
comfort and ease of such a relation be- 
tween the writer and the printer has been 
due in part to the fact that I knew what 
I was talking about when I was wishing 
for accommodation or was putting my 
questions. And I am always glad, there- 
fore, when I find in the machinery of a 
boarding-school, an industrial school, an 
academy or a college, that provision is 
made for the publication even of a small 
journal, in which the infant writers may 
get some sight at least of the mechanical 
methods on which we all depend. 

To the generation of to-day, the achieve- 
ments of the modern press seem so re- 
markable that men speak with a certain 
contempt of the publishing of the gener- 
ation before us. But we here only stand 
just where our predecessors have stood. 
My father died in the year 1863. He had 
been connected with journalism for more 
than fifty years. I remember that when 
he died I made a careful calculation 
which showed that in his own printing 
offices,—that is, in his newspaper offices 
and in a book-printing office which he di- 
rected for some years, he had printed 
more words and circulated them to the 
world, than existed in all the libraries of 
the world on the day when his printing 
enterprises began. 
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Stucio of Mrs. Copp and Misses Goodwin and Bracken, 


SOME CHICAGO STUDIOS 


BY HARRIET HAYDEN HAYES 


blocks north of the river, in the 

Lake City is the new Studio Build- 
ing. Here it is that Chicago artists have 
established their “Latin Quarter” which 
brings back, in a small degree, memories 
of that Parisian paradise. 

The cosiest and busiest corner in this 
building is the one occupied by Mrs. Copp, 
Miss Bracken and Miss Goodwin. All 
three young women began their studies 
in the Chicago Art Institute. Miss Julia 
M. Bracken is well known by her World’s 
Fair figure, “Illinois Welcoming the Na- 
tions,” which now cast in bronze, stands 
in the State House at Springfield. It 
was a gala day at the state’s capital when 
the statue was unveiled and Miss 
Bracken of Galena given a large recep- 
tion. At the Columbian Exposition she 
was put in charge of the decoration of 
the Horticultural Building and also exe- 
cuted the figure “Faith” in the Illinois 
Building. She has many orders for por- 
trait busts, the one of little ‘Fiorence’”’ 
having won for her the $100 prize at the 
Arché Club’s Salon. Miss Bracken is 


S ITUATED on State Street,-a “few 


also skilled in wood-carving. A-cabinet 
executed by her pupils received a diploma 
and medal at the World’s Fair. It is in 
the studio of Miss Goodwin and Miss 
Bracken that one realizes how thoroughly 
“Art” has domiciled itself in the “Tree” 
building. The beautiful studio of these 
young ladies is in reality their home. 
Miss Bracken has just finished a “Relief” 
panel of the Battle of Missionary Ridge 
for the Soldiers’ Monument, to be erected 
on the battlefield near Chattanooga. The 
monument is a gift from Capt. David 
Bremner of Chicago, who lead the charge 
made by the boys of the 19th Illinois regi- 
ment. Captain Bremner, now a wealthy 
banker, gives this monument in memory 
of. his brave boys, who were left on the 
field. 

Miss Frances Goodwin is an Indiana 
girl who was given the commission for 
the figure “Education” for the “Indiana 
Building.” It now stands in the gov- 
ernor’s parlor at the State House at In- 
dianapolis. She is at work on a bust of 
Schuyler Colfax to be placed in the new 
Congressional Library at Washington. 




















The bust is heroic size and is to be exe- 
cuted in marble. The relief study was 
pronounced by Mrs. Colfax as an excel- 
lent likeness. It has been accepted with 
praise and approval by the library com- 
mittee at the Capitol, and the artist em- 
powered to have the bust now cut in mar- 
ble— and then placed in the spot selected 
in the Library for “Indiana’s Gift to the 
Nation.” 

Mrs. Ellen Rankin Copp was the first 
woman in Chicago to take up the profes- 
sion of sculpture, receiving in 1890 the 
first medal awarded by the Art Institute 
for that work. At the commencement of 
the Columbian Exposition, Mrs..\Copp was 
given the commission for the statue “Ma- 
ternity” for the Illinois Building, and for 
the colossal figure “Pele,” the Goddess of 
Fire, for the Hawaiian Building. In the 
main Art Building was hung her portrait 
relief bust of. Miss Harriet Monroe. The 
summer of ’94, Mrs. Copp went to Munich 
for study, and while there executed the 
group “The Strength of Nations,” which 
was exhibited at the German Salon ’95 or 
Glass Palace. Mrs. Copp’s portrait busts 
of many of Chicago’s prominent citizens 
have brought her a well deserved fame. 
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Those of. the eminent philanthropist, Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, and the one 
of her grandfather, Rev. John Rankin, es- 
pecially are noted. The latter was 
erected at Ripley, Ohio, near Cincinnati, 
in memory of the work done by this 
staunch old abolitionist in the days of 
“Under-ground railroads.” It was Doc- 
tor Rankin who told Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe so many of the facts that fired her 
heart and brain to write “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Mrs. Copp has just finished a 
portrait relief of Mrs. Coburn of Chicago, 
formerly Miss Jean Pond Miner of Wis- 
consin, whose historic statue “Forward,” 
(the State’s motto), now stands in the 
“Capitol’s Park.” The bust of Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons has just been unveiled at the 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, at the 
celebration of the receipt of a gift of $50,- 
000 from that noted philanthropist, Mrs. 
Copp has also finished a bust of Rev. 
Samuel Dvok, founder and president of 
Washington College, Tennessee, which 
has gone to the Centennial. 

Mr. Emil H. Wuertz came as a boy 
from Germany with his parents to New 
York where he learned wood carving and 
studied in the Academy of Design. At 

















Miss Bessie Potter's Studio. 
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the age of twenty-six, 
he went to Paris 
where he had for his 
fellow students Mac 


Monnies, Herbert 
Adams, Ruckstahl 
and others. He stud- 


ied under Mercie and 


Chapu, he _ entering 
finally the private 
studio of Auguste 


Rodin, whom he as- 
sisted in his work. 
The World’s’§ Fair 
brought him to Chi- 
cago where he exe- 
cuted the following 
groups for the Ad- 
ministration Building; 
“Truth Triumphant,” 
“Abundance,” 
“Strength,” and “Air 
Control.” His statue 
“Murmur of the Sea,” 
one of his important 
works, was exhibited 
in the Paris Salon and 
afterwards at _ the 
World’s Fair where it 
received the medal. 
It is now in the per- 
manent collection at 
the Art Institute. 
Since the exposition 
Mr: Wuertz has remained in Chicago. 
His ideas are more inclined to the 
classic ideal which may be seen ex- 





pressed in the following works: “Hebe 
at the’ Well,” “Pride,” ‘Inspiration of 
Music,” “Peace,” “The Water Nymph,” 


and “Romance of the Sea,” although he 
has been very successful in portraiture. 
The bust of Hon. Harlow N. Higin- 
botbam, of Chicago, Mr. Frederick Papst, 
of Milwaukee, and others bear testimony 
of his skill. His statuettes, “Echo” and 
“Pride” in the Art Institute Museum pos- 
sess a rare charm of delicacy and refine- 
ment of fancy. : His latest honor comes 
from the Nashville Exposition where he 
has been awarded a medal for sculpture. 

Mr. Hermann Michalowski’s studio is 
one in which days might be spent with 
profit, it being impossible to see all it con- 
tains in a short visit, although his wife 
generously assists one in the effort. Mr. 
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The Studio of Hermann Michalowski. 


Michalowski’s decorative panels are to 
be found not only in some of the beauti- 
ful homes of Chicago and Milwaukee, but 
in the handsome “Club” houses as well. 
Mr Michalowski is of the Munich school 
and his ideal studies run to subjects 
famed in German Folk Lore. His scene 
from the “Mid Summer’s Night’s Dream,” 
“Oberon and Titania,” sent to the exhibi- 
tion of the “Chicago Society of Artists” 
and his “Mandolin Player,’ are pictures 
never to be forgotten when once _ seen. 
He leaves America shortly for Munich, 
Berlin and a general European tour, re- 
turning to Chicago, in a few years, to 
stay. . 
Mr. Frederick W. Freer calls his studio 
a “‘work shop,” nevertheless the interior 
of this busy room is interesting to a great 
many. In the beginning of his career he 


* had a strong leaning towards landscape 
and animal painting. 


A cattle piece in 

















the possession of his uncle, painted in 
Mexico by him, when a very young man, 
would have warranted him in choosing 
that branch of art, but the subject of 
beautiful women proved a stronger at- 
traction for his brush. One of the criti- 
cisms he received from his professor 
when a student is rather amusing when 
one thinks of the subjects for which he 
is most noted. He was told that he would 
probably one day succeed in painting men 
very well, but never a beautiful woman. 
His life’s work has been in depicting the 
delicate charms of the young American 
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Freer’s study abroad and his most noted 
paintings appeared in a former number 
of this magazine. 

Miss Cora Freer’s studio opens into that 
of her brother, the door being always 
ajar. It is a family party one meets in 
these two studios, for not only Mrs. 
Freer, but the little folks as well, serve 
for models. The walls of Miss Freer’s 
studio bear evidence of her work in Mu- 
nich, Holland, Paris and also of her 
study under her brother, at home. Miss 
Freer, like Miss Reade, Miss Dohn, Miss 
Week and Miss DuBois, was a_ pupil 





Miss Pauline Dohn’s Studio. 


woman. He is very versatile being able 
to turn with ease from one medium and 
one way of handling to another, and tied 
to no mannerisms or schools. He was 
spoken of in a German art journal about 
four years ago, as one of the few Ameri- 
can artists who had gone their own way, 
independent of schools. His picture of 
“Sympathy” is in the Tennessee Exposi- 
tion by special request, and also his pas- 
tel of “Ethna,” and the “Whisper.” ‘“Con- 
solation” was asked for but it was booked 
for another place and is now sold to Mr: 
F. S. Coffin of Boston. An article on Mr. 


under Merson, and the same comradée. ex- 
ists here, inthe “Tree studios,” that charac- 
terizes the foreign art centres and which 
the students so thoroughly enjoy. Miss 
Freer is a strong advocate of self help. 
She says, “My best work has always been 
done when I am away by myself or alone 
in a country place, and I am desirous 
that whatever I do paint shall be my 
own, honest work, and good or bad, I 
shall abide by the consequences.” Her 
picture of “Sunday Afternoon,” an old 
Dutch woman getting comfort from her 
Bible, is at the Tennessee Exposition. 
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In the studio of Miss Pauline Dohn one 
forgets they are in the heart of a young 
American city, so quickly are they carried 
back to that life across the sea. The 
Holland cupboard, what memories it re- 
calls and the little rush bottom chair that 
came out of the old Cathedral in Ant- 
werp. How a “dealer” got it, no one 
knows, for the old Dutch keeper both re- 
fused to sell it to Miss Dohn or even to 
give it, for fear “the wrath of Hc1ven 
would fall on her.” But certain it is that 
a dealer brought it just before the ship 
sailed and the sitter for a portrait per- 
haps wears a more spirituelle expression 
for the use the “holy” chair is now con- 
signed to. Quaintly wrought brass uten- 
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** The Strength of Nations’’ (Mother and Child). 
View of Mrs, Copp in her Munich Studio. 





sils, rare photographs, many pieces of 
Delft ware and other ceramics ornament 
this beautiful studio. Soft toned rugs, 
carver, chairs from Italy, draperies, and 
bric-a-brac each recall memories of that 
“dolce far niente” of other days. A heavy 
brass tray with curiously wrought han- 
dies on either side is in reality the stove 
that warmed Miss Dohn’s room in a 
Spanish Pension. The morning finds 
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The Studio of Mr. 


Miss Dohn busy in her studio and the 
afternoon as an instructor at the Art In- 
stitute. Miss Dohn is a young. Chicago 
girl who, like all: of Chicago’s children, 
had to be sent away from home when an 
art. education was needed. She began 
here, but soon was promoted. to the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Then later she studled abroad ‘under 
Boulange, and Le Febvre. Her. winters 
were spent in study in Paris, her sum- 
mers, painting in Holland. Her most 
noted pictures are “What the Stork 
brought,” (prize awarded W. E. W. Club, 
’97) “Peitje’s Dinner,” “Pear Time,’ and 
many exquisite landscapes. 

Miss Bessie Potter’s studio, until  re- 
cently one of the most: characteristic of 
its kind, is now a thing of the past. Miss 
Potter herself is in Florence, her beau- 
tiful little statuettes are found in the 
studios of other artists’ who appreciate 
the loan, and the room itself is now oc- 
cupied by the artist, Miss West. The 
statuette of the little American girl hold- 
ing her flag, which shows so plainly in 
the photograph, now adorns the Illinois 





Emil H. Wuertz. 


room at the Tennessee Centennial, as 
does also that of a young debutante. 
Word has just come that the Exposition 
has awarded Miss Potter second. prize 
for sculpture. Miss Potter’s- life’s work 
having been printed: at. length in the mag- 
azine a few months ago, there is nothiig 
more to say now except perhaps. a word 
of her life abroad. 

“Chicago could not havea better repre- 
sentative in a foreign city than Miss. Pot- 
ter, who unites in her person all. the char-. 
acteristics for which American . women 
are famous, together with the idealism, 
romance and innate spirit of refinement, 
which is the attribute of the artist all;the 
world over. She seemed perfectly . at 
home in that most difficult. of all — posi- 
tions, entertaining and putting at ease 
people of various nationalities, a situation 
which has dismayed more than one ac- 
knowledged leader of society. How she 
ever escaped that troop of so-calléd 
friends who attach themselves. to every 
newcomer like-barnacles to a craft in 
strange waters is inexplicable. That she 
did disengage herself—and did it without 
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The Studio of Mr. Frederick Freer. 














Miss Cora Freer’s Studio. 
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giving offence—is admirable. In Flor- 
ence Miss Potter has made conquests of 
all, but especially of Italians, who see in 
her what their women so greatly lack— 
the union of intelligence and force with 
innocence, gentleness and womanliness. 
Her life in Florence is not all play. 
Though she is not studying, she is ab- 
sorbing and acquiring priceless bits of in- 
formation from the old school and mas- 
ters. She has brought over many of her 
statuettes and portrait-busts to have 
them put into marble, and as she is also 
working upon them herself, she is full of 
the new experience, going from one 
studio to another and personally oversee- 
ing all that is done. She considers her 
best work the ‘Young Mother,’ an _ ex- 
quisite bit of clay, that seems to live and 
palpitate. The charm of the pose, the 


spirit of the conception, the sympathy in 
carrying it out, would render Miss Potter 
famous if she never had touched another 
figure. 

“Miss Potter’s European journey has 
been one long list of triumphs, both for 
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her genius and her sweet personality. 
During her stay in Philadelphia she was 
given receptions and teas by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. She was 
feted during her stay in New York; all 
the artists did everything they could to 
give the Chicagoan a hearty welcome, 
and not only artists, but art critics, writ- 
ers, musicians and actors joined in doing 
her homage. On the ‘steamship Fulda 
there was no captain’s dinner given the 
last night on board. It was ‘Miss Pot- 
ter’s dinner.’ ; 

“There is no doubt that when Miss Pot- 
ter returns to America and begins work 
again a certain change in her methods of 
treatment and her mechanism will be ob- 
served. It is impossible that one so gifted 
and so pliant mentally should remain un- 
affected by a sojourn in Italy and by 
study, however brief, of the greatest mas- 
terpieces of sculpture the world can 
show. Miss Potter has a future before 
her if she continues to work and study— 
of that there can be no question.” 


The Murmur of the Sea. 
From the statue by Emil H. Wuertz. 















































A TALE OF TWO EXPLOSIONS. 


The Wait-a-bit man sat on his own 
Goorstep now looking sorrowfully at the 
town hall opposite and then glancing 
over his shoulder at the door behind him 
as if he expected something. By-and-by 
Bob’s two came running over, gleefully, 
and took possession of either knee with 
the calm assurance of long established 
custom. 

“We want a new story, a real new one, 
such as no one ever heard before,” said 
Bob’s lass; don’t we, Dennie?” 

Bob’s lad nodded his head in approval. 
He generally approved what the girl said. 
He had learned to. 

“Well,” said the Wait-a-bit man; 
“Qnce there was a lad and his name be- 
gan with D.” 

“PD is for Dennis,’ said Bob's lass 
promptly. “It’s about you, Dennie.” 
Beb’s lad looked with wide-eyed expec- 
tancy at the Wait-a-bit man. This being 
in the story one’s self was interesting. 

As for the Wait-a-bit man, he felt like 
Columbus sailing out on the untried sea, 
for like Columbus he did not at all know 
what he was coming to next. 

“This little boy got up very eariy 
Fourth o’ July morning,” he said; “to 
celebrate. He got so hungry he couldn’t 
wait for breakfast and he ate up all 
his torpedoes.” 

“Why didn’t he eat his fire crackers?” 
asked the little girl. 

“Because,” said the Wait-a-bit man, 
“they were all made in China and ‘he 
aid not like them. Home cooking was 
good enough for him.” 

“Oh!” said Bob’s lass; and the story 
went on. 

“Then he slipped on the top step and 
went bumpety-bump all the way to the 


garden walk, and there the torpedoes — 


went off with a bang.” 
“Whew!” said the boy. 
the torpedoes he had?’ 


“Were they all 


“I think,” said the Wait-a-bit man, 
“they were all he wanted, just then. 
Any way they blew up and blew him into 
four pieces.” 

“Wasn't it dreadful!’ said Bob’s 
with ready sympathy. 

“Yes,” said the Wait-a-bit man; “it 
was the worst blowing up he had had 
since he ate the gooseberries all off Mrs. 
Fussup’s one gooseberry bush. Every 
one rushed out and asked: ‘Who was it? 
Who was it? and Mr. McCue said he 
didn’t know who it was to start with but 
his name was Dennis now alright-all- 
right. ‘ 

“One of the pieces went over on Mrs. 
Fussup’s front lawn’—the Wait-a-bit 
man lowered his voice and glanced fur- 
tively at the door behind him—‘“and she 
came out and said she didn’t want any 
part of a boy on her grass and it might 
just go home as fast as it could.” 

Bob’s lad recognized a touch of nature 
in this and smiled. 

“Another piece went on the town hall 
steps and Mrs. Fussup said: ‘There Wil- 
liam! Go over and send that piece of a 
boy away. It hasn’t wiped its foot. it’s 
the top step, and mind you dust it.’” 

“Did he go?’ asked Bob’s lad. 

“Oh, yes;” said the Wait-a-bit man; “he 
got up and dusted.” 

“The last piece of all went right io 
at the front door of Cashman’s drug store 
and the soda water clerk rushed out in 
the back shop and told Mr. Cashman that 
a little bit of a boy had just come in. 
Mr. Cashman told the clerk to tell the 
little boy they had given the last comic 
almanac away and it was not the time 
of year for calendars and wouldn’t he 
please go home.” 

Bob’s two knew the way of the world 
at the drug store and smiled widely at 
this bit of realism. 

“Well,” said the Wait-a-bit man; “there 
was a great to-do in the boy’s family and 


lass 
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they got baskets and went out and picked 
up the pieces. Then they sent for Doctor 
Quackwack. He looked very wise and 
wrote a prescription and folded it up. 
Then he charged them two dollars and a 
half and drove off. After he was gone 
they opened the paper and this was what 
it said: 
‘Buy a new boy.’ 


and they were just as badly off as ever. 
It was lucky this boy had a twin sister.” 

Bob’s lass drew the Wait-a-bit man’s 
arm abeut her with a little snuggle of de- 
light. “Oh! Am I in it too?’ she asked. 

“My dear,” said the Wait-a-bit man sol- 
emnly; “there was never yet a great big 
lot of trouble but some nice little girl 
was in it. ; 

“This nice little girl went over to the 
public library and asked aunt Kate about 
it:?’ 

“Aunt Kate isn’t in the public library 
holidays,” said Bob’s lad with the as- 
surance of practical knowledge. 

“Never mind,” said the Wait-a-bit man; 
“she was there this day. What aunt 
Kate doesn’t know about most things is 
in some of the big books over there but 
ske went all through every big book in 
the library and she couldn’t find a thing 
about it. Not one. And while she was 
in all this trouble the little girl used aunt 
Ixate’s bottle of mucilage all up sticking 
the four pieces of boy together again.” 

“Oh!” said Bob’s lass; “I couldn’t think 
what they would do with him. Did it 
work?” 

“Well yes,” said the Wait-a-bit man; 
“it worked pretty well. I think it would 
have worked better if there had been a 
little yeast in it, but it worked. The 
worst was, using so much mucilage made 
him all stuck up. Why, he was so stuck 
up that he wouldn’t speak to any one. 
They felt very bad about this, too, the 
family did, but aunt Kate just said 
‘Hump! I guess it will all come out in 
the wash,’ and it did. After a good bath 
he was all right and they all lived hap- 
pily ever after.’’ 

“If they put him together with mucil- 
age he wouldn’t stay,” said Bob’s lad; 
“Aunt Kate mended my wooden horse 
with mucilage and when he got wet he 
all fell apart.” 

There was the sound of an opening 
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door behind them and a loud voice called 
from within. 

“William Fussup!” it said; “William 
Tussup! For goodness sake! Haven’t 
you started fof that town hall yet? 
There’s all that dusting and sweeping 
1o do, and here you sit with those chil- 
dren—” 

But the children had already slipped 
through a broken paling into their own 
yard while the Wait-a-bit man was half 
way across the street with his dust brush 
under his arm. 

“Here’s another case of blowing up,’ 
he muttered to himself; ‘and I don’t sup- 
pose she ever swallowed torpedoes, 
either. ioe 

Winthrop Packard. 





MR. H——’S BOOK AGENT. 


There are, in this country at least, but 
few people who have not at some time iu 
their lives been in the clutches of a book 
Not all, however, have had the 
, of Pough- 


agent. 
same experience as Mr. H 
keepsie. 

Mr. H is a leading lawyer in his 
town, and withal, an excellent citizen. 
Fie is not a good patron of book agents, 
though for some reason he seems to be 
ene of their favorite targets. Recently 
a particularly hardy member of the fra- 
ternity crowded his way by Mr. H s 
office boy, no mean feat in itself, and 
faced him in his inner office. He had a 
work called “The Life of Benedict: Ar- 
nold,” or something like this, and he 
talked for thirty minutes without, so far 
as Mr. H could detect, once taking 
breath. The volume was four inches thick 
and expensively bound. The price was $4. 
There was no other way to get rid of the 
fellow short of physical violence except 
to take the book, so Mr. H bought 
it, mentally denouncing his luck. When 
ready to go home at about five o'clock, 
he happened to see the book. His first 
thought, naturally, was to cast it out the 
window; then he said:— 

“No, I’ll take it home. Bob is too big 
for a high-chair and not big enough for 
a common chair—it wlll do nicely to prop 
him up at the table.” 

So he tucked it under his arm and de- 
parted. At home he left it in the hall 
anc put on his house jacket and slippers. 
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A moment later he met his wife and she 
said:— 

“One of those unspeakable book agents 
forced his way in here a little while ago 
and I could only get rid of him by taking 
a copy of his book, though we don’t need 
it any more than we need an Egyptian 
obelisk. But do you know what I am 
going to do with it? I’m going to let 
Bobby sit on it at meal time.” 

“What’s the name of it?’ thundered 
Mr. in an agitated tone. 

“‘The Life of Benedict Arnold.’ ”’ 

“Good heavens, he sold me one, too! 
Oh, if I could only get at him, I’d make 
him take back at least one of them!” 

Mrs H. had just happened to 
glance out the window. “There he goes 
down the street now,” she cried, pointing 
to a man hurrying along toward the rail- 
road station. Mr. H rushed to the 
window, rapped on it, then threw it open 
and shouted. But the man was too far 
and did not hear. A neighbor came along 
on his bicycle. “Thompson,” called Mr. 


A , “see that man going down there? 
He’s a book agent. I want to see him. 
Just scorch along and overtake him be- 
fore he gets off on that train—I’ll come 
soon’s I can get my shoes on.” 

Thompson pedalled away, 


and Mr. 
H tore up-stairs after his shoes, de- 
nouncing the agent under his breath. 
In five minutes he was at the foot of the 
street, and saw Thompson coming back. 
The train was steaming away. Thomp- 
son approached, held out a package and 
said:— 

“He couldn’t wait over—simply had to 
take that train. Didn’t know what you 
wanted at first—then he said it must be 
a copy of his “Life of Benedict Arnold,” of 
course; so I just took it and gave him the 
money for you. Eh, what’s the matter, 
old man? Didn’t want me to get two 
copies, did you?’ 

Mr. H just saved himself from 
fainting. 


Hayden Carruth. 





COURT PROCEEDINGS SIMPLIFIED. 

It was back in the later ’50s, just after 
the little Minnesota town of Lake City 
was founded, that a man named Dalrym- 
ple was elected justice of the peace there. 
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He did not receive this high honor at the 
hands of his fellow citizens because of 
any known, or so much as suspected, ju- 
dicial attainments, or even from any al- 
leged legal knowledge he might have, but 
solely because of his age, he being a man 
who had “come to sixty year,’ or more, 
while every other man in the community 
was at least under forty, and most of 
them well below thirty. It was felt that 
a certain age should attend the wearing 
of the ermine, and so Dalrymple got the 
office. 

It happened that the first case which 
came up after Judge Dalrymple’s eleva- 
tion was that of a man charged with 
stealing a calf. Now the judge was, on 
the whole, a modest man, and partially, 
at least, conscious of his legal limitations. 
Accordingly, so much as possible to avoid 
the scrutiny of the rabble, he announced 
that he would give the man a hearing the 
next morning at seven o’clock. This was 
early, so early that the prosecuting attor- 
ney was not on hand. In fact, the only 
persons present at the opening of court 
were the prisoner and his lawyer and the 
sheriff. The judge entered, pounded on 
the table with a tack-hammer and said:— 

“Gentlemen, you will please come to 
order.” 

The three men stopped their discussion 
as to the prospect for the wheat crop and 
the lawyer arose and said:— 

“May it please your Honor, I represent 
the prisoner in this case. This is the hour 
at which the court was announced to 
open, and as the prosecution is not pres- 
ent, as they ought to be, I desire to make 
a motion that the prisoner be discharged.” 

The judge fidgeted about a moment and 
then said:— 

“Gentlemen, it is moved that the pris- 
oner be discharged. Do I hear a second 
to the motion?” 

The lawyer nudged his client violently 
with his elbow. 

“TI second the motion,” blurted out the 
prisoner. 

“Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion,” said the court. “As many of you as 
are in favor of it signify by saying ‘Aye.’ ”’ 

“Aye,” called the attorney and the pris- 
oner. 

“Contrary minded, ‘No!’” 

“No,” shouted the sheriff. 

“The ‘ayes’ have it. The prisoner is dis- 
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charged. A motion to adjourn is now in 
order.” 

“I move we do now adjourn sine die,” 
returned the lawyer. The prisoner 
promptly seconded the motion, which was 
carried as the other had been and the 
court adjourned. 

Harry V. Marr. 





THE FUNNY MAN. 


The Funny man was busy at his desk 


writing. He was evolving a _ very 
funy story, so funny that thousands 
would laugh over it in a few days, but 
to see him at work you might almost 
believe he was writing a funeral sermon 
for his own burial. His brow was con- 
tracted, his eyes glared fiercely, and from 
time to time he ran his hand through his 
hair and pulied it roughly, as if he were 
trying to pull out a clever turn by the 
roots. It was such a masterpiece of 
kumor that he almost swore at it. 


He had not been able to write much that 


afternoon, his little girl had been so rest- 
less and annoying, for his wife was out 
making some calls. And now, just when 
his whole attention was needed for his 
werk he heard a little hand fumbling at 


the door-knob, vainly trying to enier. 


“Popsie!” said a sweet, imperative 
voice, “Popsie! Me wants to tum in.’ 

But the Funny Man hurried his pen 
across the paper and paid no attention. 

“Popsie!” again came the voice. “Let 
me in. Me’s de pos’man. I’s dot a letter 
for you!” 

“Go away, Edith, and let me finish 
this,” said the Funny Man, impatiently. 

But still the small fingers fumbled with 
the knob, and at last it turned under their 
gentle efforts. The little girl came in. 
Her hair fell around her face in a tangle 
of gold, her eyes were beaming brightly 
(too brightly, alas!) and her mouth was 
dimpled into a sweet little rosebud of 
smiles. 

“Me dot in!’ she exclaimed trium- 
phantly, and she laid her hand affection- 
ately on the Funny Man’s arm, “Me’s dor 
a letter for you, Popsie.” 

The Funny Man pushed the little hand 
aside somewhat roughly. “For goodness 
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sake, Edith!” he cried crossly, “how 
many times do I have to tell you to leave 
me alone? Now, go away. Do you hear? 
And if you come in again, or bother me . 
T shall whip you.” 

The smile died from the little face and 
two big tears welled into the blue eyes, 
Lut she laid a strip of paper covered with 
uneven lines on the Funny Man’s desk. 
Then she went out and the Funny Man 
got up and locked his door. 

He could hear her sobbing in the hall. 
Sobbing for the bruises his harsh words 
had made on her tender heart, but the 
Funny Man was writing a story over 
which thousands would laugh, and his 
pen hurried on. 

“John,” said his wife some hours later 
as she tapped at the door, “I wish you 
would come and look at Edith’s throat. I 
ara afraid she is very sick, dear.” 

“In a moment,” he said and his pen ran 
on until he had finished his story, for a 
T'unny Man must be funny in and out of 
season. 

That night the doctor came, and there 
were lights all night in the Funny Man’s 
house, and no one slept, not even the lit- 
tle girl, for she was very, very ill. 

And just as the big red sun stepped out 
to yawn on the hill top across the river, 
the little girl put her arm around the 
Funny Man’s neck and kissed him for the 
last time. 

“Editb! Edith!’ he cried. 
ling! Speak to Popsie, girlie.” 

The little girl tightened her clasp on the 
Funny Man’s neck, and her golden hair 
fell among his unkempt black locks, and 
her poor hot lips tried to smile. 

“Did you get my letter, Popsie?”’ 
asked, hoarsely. 

“Yes, dear,” said the Funny Man, very 
softly. 

“?*Tause I knowed you’d be dlad to det 
it, said the little girl, “it said ‘I loves my 
Popsie.’ ” 

Then the little girl lay back on her pil- 
low and the Funny Man hid his face in 
the gold of her hair and wept! For the 
little girl had fled with the rising of the 
sun. 


“My dar- 


she 


Ellis Parker Butler. 








Entrance to Examination Hall. 


N Japan the one object, the highest am- 

| bition of a man is to becomea general, 
to have great military power, in fact 
warfare is the first study of the Japanese. 
Anything new in the line of munition is 
eagerly sought after by the fin de siecle 


people of these little islands. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, are poor 
soldiers, their ambition is not for mili- 
tary but literary honors. Knowledge is 
the object of the Chinaman, and this they 
think to obtain from the writings of the 
great philosophers. Confucius, Mencius 
and others they believe, if studied care- 
fully, will fit a man for any position in 
which circumstances may place him. 

Some time ago I had occasion to visit the 
Examination Halls, at the Provincial 
capital of the Fuhkien Province in Foo- 
chow, China. 

A party of four, consisting of two gen- 
tlemen, an interpreter and myself, on a 
beautiful September day, such as we 
often have after the heated season in 
China, decided to take a trip over to the 
city, in order to thoroughly familiarize 
ourselves with this institution. 

Ordering the head boy of the house to 
engage extra coolies for our sedan chairs, 
we hastily exchanged our pajamas for 
white duck suits, such as all foreigners 
wear during summer in the East, put on 
our pith helmets, resurrected our smoked 
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glasses, and by the time our extra coolies 
had arrived were prepared for the start. 

A sharp turn outside the gate of the 
compound, a descent of a few stone steps 
and we found ourselves in a Chinese 
street, in the suburbs of this city of a mil- 
lion people. 

Our bare-footed coolies trotted along 
cortentedly, with an easy swinging gait, 
which one must get accustomed to to en- 
joy, and after an hour and a half through 
the streets, many of which are little more 
than four feet wide, we arrived at the 
gates of the Examination Hall, three 
miles and a half from our starting point. 

Volumes could be written on the _ pe- 
culiarly interesting sights which meet 
one’s eye continually, in passing through 
the Chinese streets, but as my space is 
limited, it will be necessary to restrict 
myself. 

The Examination Halls at Foochow 
would probably cover some six or eight 
acres, situated in the heart of the city. A 
long street twenty feet wide, paved with 
stone, runs from the gate where we enter, 
the entire length of the grounds to the 
main or “middle” examination hali, sit- 
uated on the extreme north. In _ this 
building the various officials sit, and re- 
ceive for comparison, essays presented by 
strdents. Half way from end to end, 
this street is arched by a guard tower, 
some fifty feet in height, and about the 
grounds four other guard houses are sit- 
uated. 
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Running off from the main _ street 
spoken of, are a series of aisles or alley- 
ways, in which are cells three by four 
feet, with seat in back, and sliding board 
which is put in place after the student 
has taken his position, and serves as a 
desk. 

Two hundred of these alley-ways, each 
containing fifty or more cells, give accom- 
modation for upwards of ten thousand 
students. 

In China a scholar takes literature as a 
profession, much the same as a young 
man in this country would study for the 
law or minisiry. 

The first degree that a man receives in 
literature, is obtained at one of the 
smaller towns or cities, and if the ex- 
amination is passed successfully, the con- 
testant may go to the “Foo” or capital 
city of his province, and study for the 
second degree. These second degree ex- 
aminations are held triennially and oc- 
curred twice during my residence in the 
Celestial Empire. They are held, not on 
subjects such as would be of practical use 
or such as would be taught in this coun- 
try, algebra, geometry, etc., but on the 
writings of Confucius, Mencius and the 
other great Chinese philosophers. 

On the first day of these competitions 
the various scholars arrive at the Exami- 
nation Halls, and in passing through the 
ertrance gate, each is presented with 2 
slip of paper containing the subject upon 
which he is to write an essay, and the 
number of aisle and cell he is.to occupy. 
On finding the proper location the student 
is locked in by the guard on duty and is 
then seated in a cell three by four feet, 
with solid stone work on three sides, 
while the front is open to the alley-way, 
with a dead wall opposite which forms 
the back of the next line of cells. A 
guard patrolling the aisle makes commu- 
nication with fellow students impossible 
so that the scholar’s essay must be writ- 
tea entirely from memory. 

He remains in this cell three days and 
two nights, cooking all food on a .small 
charcoal stove, which he has_ brought 
with him, provisions and coal being pro- 
vided every morning by friends, through 
the guard. 

After this first term he is permitted to 
go home for three days for rest, returning 
again at the end of that time, for the 
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same period. At the close of this second 
term his paper is presented to the high 
officials in the Main Hall, who with a 
competent man sent by the emperor, from 
Peking, constitute an examining commit- 
tee. 

After carefully reviewing these essays, 
which will sometimes take a week, the 
names of the successful contestants are 
listed, and this.paper, printed in large 
characters is posted on the gates of the 
city. 

For days after the examinations are 
ended, a great crowd will be seen in the 
courtyards and streets near the city 


gates, waiting for the publication of this 
list, so that they may be the first to in- 
form friends or relatives of their success- 
ful graduation. 

If the man is from some small country 
town, on the receipt of the news that he 


A Literary Graduate of the Second Degree in Full Regali a 
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General View of the Examination Hali, Foochaw, China. 


has passed, a delegation will be sent to 
escort him triumphantly to his home. 

Out of the ten thousand who were 
studying for the last triennial examina- 
tien, and whose papers were presented, 
only one hundred and twenty passed and 
received their second degree. 

On being informed that his essay is sat- 
isfactory, the student, dressed in a long, 
dark blue silk robe, with gold embroid- 
ered collar and sash, and wearing an offi- 
cial hat, shaped like an inverted bowl, 
with a tassel pendant from the center, 
presents himself to the examining com- 
mittee at the “Middle Hall,” when his es- 
say is returned to him, and two small, 
gold paper flowers are placed on the hat, 
to signify that he has successfully passed 
his examination and is a literary grad- 
uate of the second degree. 

Before the candidates return to their 
respective homes a great banquet is given 
by the higher officials to those who have 
graduated. The friends of each scholar 
will give another large banquet to which 
all his townspeople then in the city, as 
well as personal friends, will be invited. 

He is escorted home by the delegation, 
sent out for the purpose, and on nearing 
the town in which he resides, is met by 





prominent men and escorted to the magis- 
trate’s “yamen” or official residence, 
where another dinner is provided to 
which his parents and immediate rela- 
tions are invited. 

For some weeks he will be fully occu- 
pied in attending the many banquets 
which the townspeople will give, and wiil 
be considered an influential man, and a 
great honor to his native city. 

Over the door of his home he is privi- 
leged to place a sign stating his name and 
degree. His father will have a similar 
sign, stating that he is the father of such 
a man, who has obtained his second de- 
gree. His uncle, and in fact, all male rel- 
atives, are privileged to have these signs 
over their respective doors, stating their 
name and relationship to the _ distin- 
guished graduate. 

As all the family is benefited in this 
way, each member subscribes, to help pay 
the living expenses, while the student is 
working for his degree, in the hopes that 
some day he will bring this great honor 
to the family. 

At the last examination held while I 
was in China, the youngest man to pass 
was only seventeen years of age, while 
the eldest was seventy-six, a grandfather, 
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who had been trying, every three years, 
since a boy, to obtain this much coveted 
prize. 

These one hundred and twenty success- 
fu’ graduates, with corresponding num- 
bers from the various provinces, are al- 
lowed to go to Peking, the capital of 
China, where they may study for the 
third degree, and if successful in this also 
are “expectant officials.” They receive 
ho compensation from the government, 
but their names are put on a list, and if a 
vacancy occurs, one of these is called to 
fili it. They are supposed to be prepared 
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tions is prepared for, and knows every- 
thing. Many of the disputes are settled 
by these men, and people prefer to take 
their differences to the Literati, rather 
than to the slow and expensive law 
courts. 

On our return, after our trip to the city, 
we found one of the _ successful 
scholars waiting at the house, dressed 
in his full regalia, who had come to pay 
his respects to our family, and who was 
much complimented by our invitation to 
pose for his picture. 

The late war with Japan has so opened 





The Cells in which the Students take their Examinations. 


to lead an army, command a man of war, 
or rule a province, and yet they have 
really only passed such an examination 
as might be held in this country, on the 
writings of Carlyle or poems of Shelley. 
While they have no government posi- 
tions immediately upon receiving this de- 
gree, and may never be commissioned, 
they are “Expectant Officials” and thename 
goes a great way with the Chinese, who 
think, especially the common people, that 
a man who has passed these examina- 


the eyes of the Chinese officials, to their 
poor equipment for warfare, that the 
emperor has determined to reorganize 
the Imperial Navy, several new men of 
war have been lately ordered and a royal 
edict issued, commanding that in all gov- 
ernment schools, Western sciences shall 
be taught, and before many years we 
may see great improvement in all 
branches of government in the Middle 
Kingdom. 














THE RETURN OF DICK WEEMINS 


BY L. FRANK BAUM 


IT down,—set down, stranger, an’ 
S I'll tell you the whole story. There 
aivt much trade in the village about 
this time o’ day, an’ we’ve got a good 
four to ourselves. ‘Lake the chair, sir; 
the cracker-box ’ll do for me, it’s Hank 
Barneses fav’rit seat, an’ I fee] more io 
home settin’ on it than I do on a chair. 

I don’t remember as I ever saw a better 
sot up woman than the widder Weemins 
when I fust knew her, twenty year ago. 
She’d a cozy little cottage then, down at 
the end o’ the lane, an’ lived as comf’table 
as you please; plenty to wear, plenty to 
eat, an’ able to give good schoolin’ to ner 
two little boys. 

I had just teok the grocery then, an’ 1 
don’t mind sayin’ as how I had half a no- 
tion to make up with the widder, an’ ask 
hei to become Missus Noll an’ help run 
the store. To be sure she was well on in 
years, even then, bein’ married late in 
life; an’ care an’ hard work had bowed 
her down a bit, an’ streaked her head wi’ 
grey; but there was a sweet, hopeful look 
in her face, ’specially when she turned to 
her two boys, that showed her heart were 
still young, an’ sot in the place a heart 
ought to be. 

But she hadn’t been a widder long, then, 
an’ hadn’t fergot her man; so I kinder 
waited to see that sad and patient look 
pass out o’ her face afore I perposed—an’ 
it never did; an’ so I never asked her to 
become Missus Noll. Besides, her hus- 
band had left her two thousan’ dollars 
life insurance, an’ I thought perhaps she’d 
think it was that as I were after, an’ if 
she didn’t the neighbors would; an’ that 
helped to make me dumb, although I allus 
had a warm likeness fer the widder, if 
not an actual hankerin’ to help her bear 
her sorrows. 

She didn’t seem to need much help in 
them days; she sewed for the hull neigh- 
borhood, an’ worked hard an’ late, makin’ 





her own livin’; because, as she said, she 
wanted to save that two thousan’ dollars 
for her boys, when they should grow up 
an’ need it. They seemed good boys, too, 
*specially the oldest, who had a business- 
like way with him as he growed up that 
was unusual in most lads. An’ if Dick, 
the youngest, were a bit wild an’ liked to 
git inter mischief, why Tom was as 
model a youngster as any mother mignt 
wish. 

An’ so they grew up, well taught by the 
widder an’ well-behaved as boys go, an’ I 
watched ’em careful an’ made up my 
mind that Tom would be a fine business 
man, an’ succeed in the world; but Dick 
I had my misgivin’s of. He wasn’t so 
*special bad, but he wasn’t so ’special 
good, neither; an’ he hated work as bad 
as parson Bullum hated the devil. 

But the widder seemed to turn her love 
on Dick more an’ more, though she often 
said as she looked to his brother as her 
main prop in her old age. An’ so, when 
they finished at the village school, partly 
to please the widder an’ partly because I 
needed him, I took Tom inter my store 
for clerk, an’ a mighty good hand he 
proved. But although we tried every way 
to provide for thé younger son, Dick 
wasn’t to be held in a store. He’d work 
well for a bit an’ then git as uneasy as a 
dog in a church, an’ jump at the first 
chance to git away. Nearly every store in 
town hired him, one time an’ another, an’ 
every one give him up as a bad job. 

He hung around the billiard-room, an’ 
beat every man that tackled him! he 
played card games all night in the little 
back room at the saloon, an’ smoked 
cigars all day. The widder tried every 
argyment, but it didn’t work. She cried, 
but it only made him bad-tempered, 
though he’d cry with her by the hour, an’ 
say as how he knew he was bad to her 
an’ no good to nobody else. An’ then he’d 




















dry her eyes, an’ kiss her wrinkled cheek, 
an’ tease a dollar out o’ her to pay for 
more billiards an’ cigars, an’ drinks. 

But Tom worked away manful an’ came 
nigh bein’ the support o’ the whole 
fam’ly. He allus had a cheery word for 
his mother an’ a kind word for Dick when 
he went home from his work, and the 
whole village was proud o’ him, for he 
didn’t seem to have a fault on earth. He 
didn’t drink ner smoke ner play games, 
an’ his week’s wages was tossed inter his 
mother’s lap every Saturday night. 

So matters went on.-till ’78, when the 
gold fever broke out fresh in Colorado, 
an’ the papers was filled with news of the 
big strikes made every day by poor men 
who woke up to find themselves rich. It 
was the talk o’ the hull town, an’ ’spe- 
cially the little crowd that congergated in 
the back room o’ the saloon. An’ no one 
listened to the stories more eagerly than 
Dick Weemins. For once he read the 
papers reg’lar, an’ never could talk 
enough about the gold diggin’s. He 
wasn’t often a hard drinker, but durin’ 
those days he was drunk more’n once, an’ 
one afternoon I saw Tom stop at the sa- 
loon as he were goin’ home to supper an’ 
come out arm an’ arm with his brother. 
He didn’t scold or abuse him; but jest 
led him home an’ put him to bed. 

The next mornin’ there was a_ confer- 
ence at the widder’s, an’ soon after she 
come down to the store to ask my advice. 
It seems Vick had asked her to let him 
have the thousan’ dollars she had been 
savin’ for him, to go to the gold-diggin’s 
with. He promised to brace up an’ be a 
man if she would; an’ agreed, in case he 
failed to make his fortune, never to ask 
her for another dollar while he lived. 

To her su’prise Tom had sided with his 
brother, sayin’ as he thought it might be 
the savin’ of him, an’ that Dick would 
never need the money more’n he did 
then. For my part I were puzzled what 
to advise, but I told her I thought it was 
like throwin’ the money away to let a lad 
like Dick go to the gold fields with it. 

That settled the matter, as it only 
needed a little oppersition to induce the 
widder to agree; an’ one fine mornin’ Mis- 
ter Dick, dressed up in a new suit o’ store 
clothes, an’ lookin’ handsome an’ happy, 
bid good-bye to us all an’ left for the far 
West to make his fortune. 
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The same train that Dick Weemins 
went away on, Parson Bullum’s daughter 
got off of, bein’ jest back from  boardin’ 
school; an’ I think Tom Weemins fell in 
love with her on the spot. She was a 
bright, lively little girl, was Bessie Bul- 
lum, an’ somethin’ of a beauty, too, in her 
way. She’d learned new-fangled notions 
at boardin’-school, an’ dressed as dainty 
as any lady in the land. Her hair was 
yeller as gold an’ her eyes as black as 
night—a combination I was allers opposed 
to in a woman. But Tom Weemins didn’t 
think so, an’ he begun to pay attentions 
to her in a way that soon set the tongues 
o’ the hull neighborhood a’ waggin’. 

The girl took it very easy an’ quiet, as 
if it was jest her due, an’ bein’ the queen 
among all the town girls it was only 
nach’ral that the most promisin’ an’ 
han’somest young man in town should 
make up to her. 

The widder was kind o’ lonely them 
days, bein’ as how Dick was away at the 
diggin’s an’ Tom spendin’ every spare 
minnit with Bessie, but she bore it very 
meek, as, indeed, she did all her trials; an’ 
she looked very happy an’ pleased wnen 
Tom told her one mornin’, with a glowin’ 
face an’ sparklin’ eyes, that Bessie Bul- 
lum had promised to be his wife. 

Then the widder give him the other 
thousan’ dollars, sayin’, he had as much 
right to his share as Dick had; an’ he 
bought the little store across on the cor- 
ner an’ put in a new stock, an’ a bran’ 
hew sign over the door with his name on 
it in big letters. Trade begun to come his 
way, too, an’ for a little while there was 
nethin’ to mar the widder’s contentment, 
’cept that she never heard a word from 
Dick. O’ course she allus hoped he was 
doin’ well, and as he never was much of 
a letter writer she said as she couldn’t 
well expect that he’d stop up suddin like, 
in the midst of diggin’ gold, an’ let her 
know how well he was doin’. 

So things went on smooth enough for a 
time, but the first blow of all the widder’s 
troubles wasn’t long in comin’. A theatre 
troop played in the town for a week, an’ 
Bessie Bullum went every night, an’ got 
pretty well acquainted with the actor 
folks. Tom never suspected there was 
anythin’ wrong in the acquaintance till 
*bout a month afterwards, when he got a 
letter from Bessie sayin’ she had run 
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away an’ joined a troupe, an’ that he 
must never expect to see her again. 

He didn’t take the blow as a man 
should. We all tried to tell him that a 
woman o’ that sort wasn’t worth worryin’ 
about; but he only stared at us with a 
white face an’ a dead-look in his eyes, as 
if he didn’t take in what we was sayin’. 
Instead o’ goin’ home to his supper, as 
usual, he dropped in to the salloon, an’ 
when he come out late at night he was 
dead drunk, an’ jest able to stagger home. 
From that time on he was more often 
drunk than sober, an’ they say as how the 
father was once a drinkin’ man, an’ it 
come natch’ral to both the boys, only the 
widder’s influence had allus kept ‘om 
from it before. 

Trade begun to drop away from the 
Weemins store, an’ matters looked pretty 
black for the widder. Then come the 
next blow. Joe Harris, one of our boys 
that had gone out to the gold-diggin’s, 
come home agin, a sadder an’ a_ wiser 
man, an’ he brought full reports of the 
doin’s of Dick Weemins. 

It seems when he first got there Dick 
was full o’ pluck an’ hope; but after a few 
days at the diggin’s he got tired o’ the 
hard work an’ begun lookin’ ’round for a 
easier way to make a fortune. Gamblers 
was thick in them:parts, an’ it didn’t take 
long for Dick to git acquainted with ’em. 
You know the rest—Dick’s thousan’ dol- 
lars melted slowly away till he come 
outer the game one mornin’ without a 
penny in the world. He borrered a re- 
volver of one o’ the gang an’ went inter 
the woods to shoot himself, but he 
thought better of it an’ become a perfes- 
sional gambler instead. When Joe come 
home Dick Weemins had already won a 
name for himself, but not one to make the 
poor widder any happier. He was called 
“Di’mond Dick,” an’ had the reputation 
of bein’ the slickest hand at fleecin’ the 
innercents in all the camp. 

Joe’s story got pretty well circulated, 
an’ by an’ by it reached the widder’s ears, 
an’ from that time her courage seemed to 
leave her; for she broke down complete, 
an’ cried by the hour. Often I’d go by 
tke cottage on my way to dinner an’ see 
her bendin’ over her work by the winder, 
the tears fallin’ drop by drop on the 
sewin’ she had took in to support herself 
an’ Tom. You see the poor soul had set 
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her heart on Dick’s makin’ a man of him- 
self, for he were her fav’rit son an’ the 
apple of her eye, so to speak. An’ so his 
downfall cut her up more than Tom’s, 
though that chap was as bad as he well 
could be. I don’t believe he ever drew a 
seber breath, ’til one day he come down 
with the snakes, an’ at the same time the 
sheriff walked inter the little store an’ 
took all there was left to satisfy the cred- 
itors. 

I tell you when I thought of all the 
wretchedness that saucy little Bessie Bul- 
lum had caused, I could have took the 
mis’rable girl by the neck an’ strangled 
her with my own hands! 

But that’s neither here nor there. I’m 
stickin’ to facts in this here story,—or a 
tryin’ to, anyhow. 

The widder couldn’t sew much while 
Tom was wrastlin’ with the devils the 
drink brought to him, an’ so I took to 
lezvin’ a bit of a brown-paper parcel on 
her steps every night when I went home, 
an’ I b’lieve it were needed bad enough. 

After a time Tom got better. In a few 
days he was able to git out again, an’ he 
headed straight for the saloon. That set- 
tled the matter, and a few of us got to- 
gether an’ kidnapped him an’ took him 
to the ineb’rate asylum over in Jersey. 
Then the widder was took sick, an’ the 
neighborin’ women nursed her by turns 
till she recovered, but she got up a total 
wreck of her old self, an’ unable to do any 
work. She was bent over nearly double, 
an’ her hand shook so bad that she 
couldn’t hold a needle in it. 

Well, I ask you, stranger, what could be 
done in such a case? The man _ that 
owned her house didn’t push for the rent, 
nor even complain, but still he couldn’t 
afford to give it up to her entirely; an’ 
even if he did, where was she to get 
the money for groceries an’ coal an’ such 
like? So the neighbors held a meetin’ an’ 
decided she’d better go over to the county- 
house, where they could care for her bet- 
ter than we could an’ where her last years 
could be passed in peace an’ comfort. 

The widder cried a good deal when I 
broke to her the verdict, but said meekly 
as she was ready to go. Well, then I 
backed out, an’ swore that as long as I 
had a cent on earth she should not go. 
This had its effect on the town people, 
but not on the widder. She suddenly de- 
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veloped a world o’ stubbornness, an’ said 
as it was false pride that made her shrink 
from the county-house, but true womanly 
pride that led her to refuse such help 
from a stranger. As if, after all these 
years, I could be called a stranger to the 
Widder Weemins, as I’d onee thought of 
for Missus Noll! But no argyments 
would alter her determination, so to the 
county-house she went. 

It must ’a’ been a full year after, an’ 
folks had kind o’ forgot the Weemins 
fam’ly an’ their troubles, when one 
mornin’ as I come past the little cottage 
at the end o’ the lane I saw a man settin’ 
on the steps with his face in his hands. 
At first I thought it was a stranger. He 
wore better clothes than our town-people, 
an’ a silk tile on his head, an’ patent- 
leather shoes on his feet; and on the 
hand that hid his face a great di’mond 
glittered in the sunlight. 

As I stopped in front of him he raised 
his head, an’ I recognized Dick Weemins. 
“Where’s mother?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

The house was vacant jest then, bein’ 
for rent, an’ I s’pose he’d jest come from 
the depot an’ was s’prised to find the old 
place locked up. Now I didn’t have much 
sympathy for this man, but as I saw the 
haggard an’ worried look on his face I 
somehow didn’t jest know how to break 
the news to him! so I stood fust on one 
foot an’ then on the other an’ tried to 
think it out. 

‘“‘Where’s mother?” he asked again. 

“Over to the county-house.” 

“My God! The county-house! 
Tom?” 

“To the ’sylum-—-over in Jersey.” 

“Asylum? What asylum,—and why?’ 

“Ineb’rate. Got the jams, an’ was no 
good to nobody.” 

The man groaned an’ put his face in his 
hands again. 

Well, I felt as I couldn’t help him any, 
an’ so I left him settin’ there an’ went 
down to the store, an’ got to work; but I 
couldn’t forget the look on his face, some- 
how, an’ I wondered what he would de- 
cide to do. 

I heard by noon what he did do. He 
went to parson Bullum’s an’ got the 
whole story, straight, an’ the parson 
didn’t spare his daughter any, either, but 
laid the blame for all the trouble at her 
door, where it belonged. 
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Then Dick rented the little house an’ 
furnished it with all the comforts the 
town could afford. An’ then he drove 
away in a pony-carriage that was sent 
down from the city, an’ was so slick that 
it made all our folks stare their eyes out, 
an’ when he come back the widder 
was settin’ by his side with the hap- 
piest smile on her face I’d_ seen 
for years. -The whole village was 
excited by that time over the return o’ 
Dick Weemins an’ his queer actins, an’ 
when he druv up to the cottage there was 
quite a little crowd gathered, an’ they 
give the old widder a kind an’ hearty 
cheer. Dick’s face flushed with a grate- 
ful look, an’ the poor woman smiled an’ 
nodded at the folks in quite her old way. 

Soon after Dick come inter my store an’ 
ordered up goods in quite an extravygent 
wey. I noticed his di’mond ring an’ 
breastpin was gone, an’ he give me a 
twenty-dollar bill to take my pay out of. 

1 hesitated a minnit, an’ then, says I,-- 

“Dick Weemins, is that gamblin’ 
money ?”’ 

He looked at me surprised like; then 
says he,— 

“Gamblin’ money? Yes; but as honest 
come by as any penny you ever touched.” 

“That it’s not!” I spoke up, “for gam- 
blin’ an’ honesty can’t be spoke in the 
same breath.” 

“Indeed!” says he. How wonderful 
Dick Weemins had changed, to be sure. 
“Friend Noll, all occupations, to my no- 
tions, is gamblin’—or speculatin’, which 
*mounts to the same thing. Did anybody 
ever question Gould’s or Vanderbilt’s 
money? an’ aint it all the proceeds o’ 
gamblin’? For my part, I never robbed 
the widder ner the orphan, while these 
men have ruined thousan’s. Your own 
business is a speculation—a sort o’ gam- 
blin’. If you sell your goods at a profit, 
you win—otherwise you lose. The very 
money you give the parson is speculation; 
if he saves souls, you win, if he don’t you 
lose. In my business when a man had 
more money ’n he knew what to do with, 
I let him speculate, an’ if he lost I won. 
Am I worse than you? Is my money less 
honest come by?” 

I felt his reasonin’ was all wrong, but it 
took my breath away, an’ never bein’ 
very strong in argyment, I changed the 
bill an’ said nothin’. 
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But this wasn’t all the queer things 
that Dick Weemins did, by any means. 
He got his brother out o’ the ’sylum, an’ 
though he was nothin’ but the wreck 0’ 
his old self, Dick undertook to build him 
up again. An’ soon after the strangest 
thing happened of all his strange actins. 
He went away for nearly a week, an’ 
come back leadin’ a thin, veiled woman, 
dressed in a shabby black gown, who 
cried every step from the depot to the 
widder’s cottage. But when she got there 
she threw off her veil an’ fell on her knees 
before Tom Weemins an’ asked him to 
forgive her. An’ he did, for they were 
married soon after; an’ though we never 
heard the whole story, it gotnoised around 
that Dick had hunted up Bessie Bullum 
an’ rescued her jest in time to save her 
from a grave in the river. And all this 
was done by Dick Weemins—nothin’ but 
a wicked gambler. 

Tom Weemins’ big store is the pride of 
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the town now, an’ draws trade for all the 
rest of us. An’ his wife seems contented 
an’ happy, though she never goes out 
inter society. The widder is a pretty old 
lady now, but she’s passin’ her last days 
in peace an’ luxury, an’ has a woman 
that does nothin’ but wait on her. 

An’ Dick? Well, stranger, you know this 
story I’ve been tellin’ took place sev’ral 
year ago, an’ times has changed with the 
gambler since then. But if you go up to 
the big brick house at the top o’ the hill 
yonder, an’ ask for the proprietor o’ the 
woollen-mills that has made our town fa- 
mous, you'll meet the  best-lookin’§ an’ 
most respected man in the hull county. 
He’s mayor o’ the town, too, an’ they 
talk o’ runnin’ him for congress next 
term. And the curiousest part of it all, 
stranger, is that this man, the biggest gun 
as we've got in these ’ere parts, is no 
other than Dick Weemins, the reformed 
gambler! 
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BY LINCOLN WILBAR 


FTER a month spent in Paris and 
another in London, Mr. Ralph 
Harding found himself restricted 

to a second-class passage back to New 
York. But as luxury was simply a mat- 
ter of appearance with Ralph it was his 
mental rather than his physical side that 
rebelled against this. At home he was 
accustomed to sleep in a side room and 
cook his victuals, an economical scheme 
of existence which left him a fair sum to 
expend on his back. On shipboard, how- 
ever, the conditions were altered; there 
were not the same opportunities for dis- 
guising his method of lite. There a man 
was brutally scheduled and publicly de- 
fined as of such and such quality, and in 
April the volume of passenger  traftic 
westward hardly permitted the favorite 
excuse, “The first cabin was full.” 

If you went second you were definitely 
known to belong to that class. 

This was a severe trial to Harding’s 
proud spirit; but necessity overrules 
pride. He paid his £8 10s.—the cheapest 
ticket—and secured passage on the “New 
for the 10th. That left him five 
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days and six shillings to spend in Old 
Smoky, and he devoted the former to 
studying how the latter could. be most 
advantageously laid out. Fortunately 
this problem was simplified somewhat by 
the fact that his room rent was paid up to 
the morning of sailing, and as he would 
lunch on the steamer that day, there re- 
mained but the intervening meals to be 
procured. As these ten meals at sixpence 
per meal would exhaust his resources, he 
ascertained after a little calculation—in 
which the fortuitous division of his funds 
into those coins materially assisted,— 
that he would have a day of superfluous 
rest to his internal economy. Just when 
this vacation could best be borne per- 
plexed him for a period, but he finally de- 
cided that the break in his food supply 
should occur on Friday, because, as he 
philosophically told himself, if previous 
dieting would mitigate sea sickness,— 
which was the unanimous verdict of med- 
ical men, an over-fed body as a rule—it 
could probably be omitted entirely by a 
period of frugal living terminated by total 
abstinence for twenty-four hours. 
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Still, in spite of the prospect of im- 
munity from the most distressing malady 
to which flesh is heir, it cannot be said 
that Harding submitted to the treatment 
cheerfully. In fact he kicked against the 
necessity from morning to night, and 
with increasing vigor as the gnawing 
under his waistcoat progressed. It 
seemed to him that the time would never 
pass. By day as he sat on a bench in the 
park, watching the well-fed people pass, 
be longed for the night to come, that he 
might see visions of beef; and at night as 
he kicked viciously on his narrow bed 
he longed for the morning, that he might 
invest sixpence in substance. But most 
of all, paramount to every desire, he 
longed for Saturday to arrive, with its 
possibilities for unlimited feeding. 

And it came at last; and with it an ap- 
petite that made eating appear a very 
holy ordinance in Harding’s eyes. . He 
was so hungry when he went on board at 
a little after eleven that he paid very un- 
American attention to the bustle around 
him, but lingered religiously in the vicin- 
ity of the cooking gallery. He fairly rev- 
elled in smells. What would have seemed 
to others a rush of composite odors, his 
exquisitely sharpened olfactory nerve 
separated into its component parts and 
assigned each to its proper place ina 
Barmecide feast. The flying cooks, too, 
came in for a share of his attention; he 
reverenced them, apotheosized their call- 
ing. Even the fat chef, whose anatomy 
was a grotesque expansion of the original 
intention, underwent a more beautiful 
transfiguration than that which glorified 
the peasant wench in the eyes of the 
frenzied Don Quixote, and when he came 
rolling along bearing a panful of tender 
brown ducks that were presently to con- 
found the digestion of the first cabin, 
Harding loved him with a love surpass- 
ing the love of woman. 

But it was not till the steamer was out- 
side the “Needles” and slashing along 
tremendously through a heavy cross sea 
that dinner was served in the rather 
dingy room sacred to the second cabin. 
When at length the gong did sound and 
the stampede began, Harding made a 
rush for the place assigned him at table. 
He went straight through the bill of fare, 
omitting nothing, not even the fromage, 
which disagreed with him generally, eat- 
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‘ing sturdily, with complete obliviousness 


to surroundings, seeing only the steward. 
It seemed as if he could never get his fill. 
When the end did come and the withered 
apples were brought round, he selected 
two of the most promising, and as he ate 
them slowly, his eye took in the first im- 
pressions of his fellow passengers. 

These were of the usual heterogeneous 
character. For the most part belonging 
to the ordinary stamp of every-day peo- 
ple, there were a few whose personalities 
appealed to certain phases of Harding’s 


‘nature. It was this eclectic few who 


would speedily retire to their respective 
cabins.and appear no more till the end of 
the voyage. Harding had remarked this 
phenomenon at the time of his previous 
crossing,—there having been one excep- 
tion to prove the rule,—and had taken it 
as a personal insult that all the ladies 
whose external evidence interested him 
should go below while Sandy Hook was 
still visible, and remain secluded until 
the steamer came into the latitude of the 
Scilly Isles. Even now by that infallible 
rule of the sea, the need of which is in- 
scrutable, he could pick, out unerringly 
those who were fated to effect a speedy 
retreat, and he began doing so medita- 
tively. There was that young lady at the 
end of his table, for instance, the one next 
to the distressed Chimpanzee; she would 
soon be seen no more, while the Chim- 
panzee would dance the deck the whole 
way over. So would all the rest whom 
he mentally indicated remain invisible for 
periods proportionate to the degree of his 
interest in them, and there would abide 
only the girl with the delicate pallor and 
the underdone nose, and the maiden lady 
whose left eye was constantly getting 
full of cinders that must be extracted. 
He had already singled this peculiarly of- 
fensive female from among the rest, and 
was piously consigning her to everlasting 
“irnocuous desuetude,’”’—as the newspaper 
phrase is,—when, chancing to turn his 
eyes to the thither side of the saloon, he 
encountered a gaze that appeared to have 
awaited interception some time. 

Seeing that her efforts in mental teleg- 
raphy had at last been rewarded, the 
young lady bowed and smiled, the latter 
dying a lingering death in the gloom that 
pervaded the central portion of the sa- 
loon. Afterwards, much to the scandali- 
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zation of sundry ministerial persons pres- 
ent, she mounted the settee, as preferable 
to climbing over the table, and walked 
down it, behind some half-dozen passen- 
gers, to the end, where a sudden violent 
lurch of the ship brought her down no 
quicker but somewhat more energetically 
than she had intended. 

Harding, who had left his seat and was 
crossing the saloon by a series of move- 
ments suggestive of the alternate specta- 
cle of a small boy going to dinner and the 
Same urchin hanging back from a whip- 
ping, now made a sudden spurt up hill, 
and met the young lady plunging toward 
him. To catch her he opened his arms 
widely, thinking to allow for any possible 
lateral movement, and she, probably 
thinking even this haven of refuge pref- 
erable to a dive under the central table, 
ran directly into his embrace. Then they 
clung to each other tenderly for a mo- 
ment in a mutual endeavor to preserve a 
becoming equilibrium—a spectacle that 
induced the ship’s kickers to say, sotto 
voce, and with a display of marine knowl- 
edge that later soured the sweet spirit of 
the boatswains, that if the young fellow 
was so fond of the girl as all that, why 
in the name of the top-gallant forecastle 
didn’t he up and kiss her? 

Now as a matter of osculatory interest 
the very proper desire to do this very 
thing did for a moment disturb the peace 
of Harding’s mind as he held the girl’s 
waist in a firm clasp; but he nobly re- 
sisted the temptation. There was some 
doubt as to how she would receive such 
an esoteric tribute, especially in public. 
They had been very good friends, it is 
true, during the week of their companion- 
ship on the Campania, but there had 
passed nothing of that nature between 
them then, and two months ashore might 
have materially weakened the memories 
of those very pleasant days on shipboard. 
A steamer by its isolation in infinite vast- 
ness becomes a famous incubator of ten- 
der human sentiments, which spring un 
and flourish out of all proportion to the 
fertility of the soil, but as a rule, when 
the influence is removed the effect wears 
off simultaneously with the subsidence of 
such post-nautical phenomena as storm- 
tossed sidewalks and swaying buildings. 
Harding had not forgotten the lady’s per- 
sonality during his sojourn ashore, but 
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this extraordinary faithfulness on_ his 
part limited rather than enlarged the pos- 
sibility of the lady’s constancy. 

Nevertheless, later, he thought with 
considerable regret of the days of pleas- 
ure he lost by not running his chances 
then. 

“Well, this is a surprise,” he said, laugh- 
ing joyously, as after swaying in uncer- 
tainty a moment, they stood apart in in- 
dividual security. “Who would have 
thought to find you here, Miss Fernold.” 

“And in such an unconventional way, 
too,” she added, with a robust expansive- 
ness that vitalized her smallest thought. 
“I’m awfully obliged for your catching 
me, don’t you think I’m not. I’d have cut 
a pretty figure, I guess, if you hadn’t been 
here.” ‘ 

And then, partly because of the picture 
each conjured up, partly from sheer joy 
of being together again, both laughed un- 
til sympathetic smiles adorned the faces 
of half the passengers. 

These now came crowding past them, 
shouldering and hustling this way and 
that, as even the most dignified do when 
there is a bit of a sea on and locomotion 
is eccentric motion. . Some few, old sail- 
ors, who apparently kept a pair of sea 
legs permanently in stock, marched out 
with conscious superiority; others, whose 
conception of walking was to first find a 
stationary basis, made rapid progress 
under protest, and advanced slothfully 
when directed by their own _ volition; 
while here and there was one whose 
necessity expedited his movements, and 
whose pallor made even the hardened 
wish him God-speed, and safe arrival at 
the goal of his ambition. 

One of these distressed mortals pres- 
ently came plunging up the companion- 
way at Harding’s heels, and he, in com- 
pliance with a guttural request, stepped 
slightly behind his companion to allow 
the sick one to pass. At the same mo- 
ment the steamer gave a sudden _ soul- 
sickening lurch to windward, following it 
up with a leeward roll that piled the two 
converging streams of humanity on the 
first landing into a confused group; and 
he had barely time to grasp the rail firmly 
and swing back against the wall, with 
Miss Fernold snugly stowed at his side, 
when those above them swept backward 
down the stairs with a majestic crash. 














There was a laugh, then a roar; then a 

babel of voices asking if anybody was 
hurt, and who had started the ball. No 
candidate appeared for either honor. A 
stout lady on whom suspicion fastened as 
having precipitated herself into the arms 
of the gentleman behind, a person whose 
physique was inadequate to the pressure, 
established her innocence by an alibi, her 
breathless condition being accepted as 
proof that she had been first at the bot- 
tom. Several other ladies in succession 
were then offered the responsibility, but 
declined, one and all; and laughing and 
joking, people who had met there for the 
first time made their way to the deck in 
friendly conversation. 

Out in the bright sunshine, tramping 
merrily up and down the deck to the pul- 
sation of the twin propellers, and watch- 
ing the shore line as it loitered behind, 
Ralph Harding and Eva Fernold laughed 
and chatted together gleefully. They 
were in the highest possible spirits. The 
two trivial incidents that had, so to speak, 
thrown them together, had removed the 
slight feeling of restraint each must have 
felt under commonplace circumstances of 
meeting, and they started in on this their 
second voyage in company without hav- 
ing any steps to retrace and pick up 
again. Their friendship went back un- 
broken over the intervening months of 
separation as if those months had never 
been, and the delights of London and 
Paris were but pleasant dreams sprinkled 
in to intensify the joys of this blissful 
reality. 

“And how in the name of the great Mer- 
lin did you come to be on this boat?’ 
Harding asked, as he raced in pursuit of 
his companion, who was taking an im- 
petuous shoot across the deck. “Really, 
Miss Fernold, you must have some regard 
for these ventilators. If they are carried 
away it will make things very uncomfort- 
able down in the steerage.” 

“While their presence here makes 
things very distressing for me,” she re- 
torted, grasping one of those red-mouthed 
shafts that form the breathing apparatus 
of a steamer having stopped her hurried 
career. “What question did you ask me, 
Mr. Harding?” 

Harding repeated, and added that he 
had understood that she intended remain- 
ing in Europe a year. 
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“Well, I did—then,” she answered, “but, 

you see, my cousin, with whom I was 
travelling,: met some friends in Brussels, 
and as she had quite regained her 
strength, we parted by mutual agree- 
ment.” 

“Rather rough on you, that,” was Hard- 
ing’s comment. 

but she protested with shut eyes and a 
vigorous shake of the head. “Not a bit; 

lL was glad to be free. And I wasn’t 
afraid to travel alone, either. So when I 
quit Brussels I went to Paris, and then to 
London, where I meant to remain some 
time.” 

“And didn’t,” he put in. 

“Yes. Are you sorry?’ she asked au- 
daciously. 

“No,” he answered slowly, gazing up at 
where a sailor in the rigging was cutting 
ares upon the sky—“I can’t say that I am. 
No—I’m selfish enough to be insanely 
glad.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Miss Fer- 
nold, laughing. 

Harding was nonplussed. He knew 
that his words and the look that accom- 
panied them had told her much; yet she 
answered with a levity that was shock- 
ing. He began to feel vaguely depressed. 

“Let’s tramp,” he said wearily, know- 
ing the relief of action. 

She tucked her hand within his arm and 
let her gloves dangle limply. They 
walked up and down the deck a few times 
in silence. Then as the sea was rough 
and the wind chilly, they went and stood 
in the cozy space at the rear of the of- 
ficer’s quarters, where there was pleasant 
shelter and an unobstructed view of the 
tumult raging at the heels of the steamer. 

Here, leaning over the rail, with hands 
lightly grasping the broad slab of 
weather-beaten oak, and the “tump-tump” 
of the bronze propellers beating with me- 
chanical precision at their ears, they 
stood and gazed down at the maelstrom 
beneath, half awed by the majesty of 
propulsion. Very close together they 
stood, and his palm had the tolerance of 
her little finger. 

And now tell me of all that you saw in 
England and on the Continent,” she said 
presently, leaving the long undulating 
ribbons that marked the steamer’s wake 
to its fate. “But first, tel! me what you 
saw in Paris.” 
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“James Gordon Bennett, for one thing,” 
Harding replied promptly, scowling truc- 
ulently at a young man who innocently 
intruded on their privacy. 

The young man fied precipitately. 

Eva lifted her hands from the rail in 
mock horror. “Just imagine the tragedy 
of it!” she cried. “To travel three thou- 
sand miles to see an American, and then 
to call him a thing! Now what American 
represents London?” 

“A man in a mosaiced bicycle suit,” he 
answered instantly. “And he did it well, 
too. His get-up was identical in its mi- 
nutest detail with the American concep- 
tion of the typical Britisher. He would 
have deceived anybody but an English- 
man.” 

“And an Englishman——?” 

“Would know in a minute where he 
came from,” said Harding, contemptu- 
ously. 

He had an intensely patriotic and cor- 
dial detestation of this peculiarly offen- 
sive form of hypocrisy, which heregarded 
as an unloyal choice between two equal 
conditions. With him simulation was of 
things belonging to a higher station, and 
in this respect he was the very prince of 
hypocrites. But it is not by any means 
the logical deduction that he was a dis- 
sembler by instinct. In all his dealings 
with his fellow-men he was punctilious 
in honor save in this one relation. And 
here his course was not vicious, but was 
rather the result of an inborn desire for 
the higher aspects of life, re-enforced by 
the promptings of practical wisdom. He 
thought better of himself and of the 
world for his fictitious position before it, 
and the world, being too busy to suh- 
stantiate his credentials, accepted him at 
his own valuation, and thought of him so 
much the more highly. 

But this practice of appearing to have 
wkat you have not in the way of brains 
or mere mercenary qualifications, while 
it is eminently an advantage under al- 
most every conceivable circumstance of 
brsiness or social existence, becomes at 
once a serious menace the moment a 
young man starts out to make love. No 
matter how skilful he may be in his 
specious representations to the public, 
which is really a gullible subject at best, 
he cannot for long sustain his pomp and 
circumstance in the presence of the in- 
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gepuous young girl whom later he hopes 
to make his own. Deception would not 
be wise, even if it were possible. Picture 
° the untold torments of a man compelled 
throughout his married years to the end- — 
less task of convincing his wife that she 
does not live in a garret, and that the 
piece of salt pork she puts between her 
lips is not pork but juicy porter-house. 
Under such marital necessities what 
sweetness would remain in the songs of 
Erato sounding in those harassed ears? 

If Harding that first day on the Cam- 
pania, when he loaned his binoculars to 2 
young lady whose wistful gaze went back 
to the shore that was so rapidly dropping 
astern, had paused to reflect on the possi- 
bility of his falling in love with that per- 
son, perhaps his common sense might 
have led him to appear to her morenearly 
in his true colors. Yet there is a doubt 
even in this suppositional view of the 
matter. It is extremely difficult for a 
ycung man to isolate a favored person in 
the comprehensive grasp of his mind, and 
to make a sustained conscientious effort 
in that single instance while the force of 
habit bears unrestrained the other way. 
It is like a current trying to make its way 
through the ocean, expending its strength 
in fighting against the inertia of an in- 
finitely superior mass; set the whole ody 
in motion ever so slightly and each little 
individual molecule movesonward accord- 
ing to its impulse, helped by the moral 
support of all its concomitants. 

Unfortunately a man seldom knows 
when or with whom he is going to fall 
in love. It comes to him unexpectedly, 
like the measles, or so leisurely that it is 
fully installed before he is aware of its 
presence. For the first two days out from 
New York Harding had tramped the deck 
of the Campania at Miss Fernold’s side, 
or. stood by her as-she sat in her chair 
under the lea of the deck house, or leaned 
over the rail and shown her how the 
“wash” kept the waves from striking the 
steamer, and all this without a thought 
of love, even in the abstract. Then on 
the third day the thought had crossed his 
mind that the girl was becoming of more 
than ordinary interest to him, and he 
therefore began in an ingenious way of 
which he was master to create opportuni- 
ties for conveying to her impressions of 

his affairs, enlarged to ten thousand 























diameters. Twenty-four hours later, 
when he realized that he was fairly in 
love, the memory of his colossal assump- 
tion of birth, brains and bullion haunted 
him with gloomy persistency, and the 
necessity of maintaining the deception 
intact, or forfeiting a measure of her re- 
spect, spoiled half the pleasure he took 
in the young girl’s company. 

It struck him also that as they neared 
Liverpool her manner toward him 
changed, and his uneasy conscience led 
him into various speculations. Perhaps 
she had caught him in some glaring dis- 
crepancy (’tis so hard to sustain a ficti- 
tious reputation in its minutest details dur- 
ing a week’s journey), or there might be 
some one on board who knew his circum- 
stances. On this latter point, however, he 
speedily put his mind at rest, remember- 
ing that no one but his landlady knew of 
his makeshifts, and she only a tithe of 
them. But whatever the cause, he knew 
the change was there, and the knowledge 
so unnerved him that when the hour of 
parting came, and he went down to her 
cabin to help with some luggage that the 
stewart could not be trusted with, instead 
of putting his arm around her and saying 
what he felt toward her then and there, 
he went through an elaborate ceremony 
of exchanging addresses, etc., determin- 
ing in his mind the while to work like a 
Trojan upon his return home, and make 
a place in the world at least half as glit- 
tering as his castles in the air. 

And now they were thrown together 
again under conditions that rendered mu- 
tual explanation imperative. Why was 
she, the daughter of a rich New York 
merchant, travelling alone over as a 
second class passenger? Had she been 
reckless among the fascinations of Pari- 
sian shops, and dared not ask stern papa 
fot more funds? Such moral cowardice 
was not his conception of the feminine 
nature; -still there might be exceptions. 
Aryway he wished that his explanatory 
difficuities involved nothing more humili- 
ating than the admission of a weakness 
for fine clothes a d jewelry—even the 
Derby, though that was yet to be run. 
But to have to admit that this was really 
his rightful condition and the other a lie 
—good Heavens! what measure of con- 
tempt the girl would have for him! 
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He was not in any hurry to precipitate 
confession, and studiously avoided all 
subjects that might circle that way. And 
as the days passed and the peculiarity of 
their positions was stfll tacitly recognized 
without comment, it seemed to him that 
she, too, was anxious to postpone, if not 
indefinitely evade, any reference to the 
situation in which they found themselves. 
This struck him as strange. Heretofore 
it had been his experience that the first 
impulse of a person found in a condition 
below the customary public standard of 
his life was the instinctive effort of self- 
defence. Only last Saturday he had rid- 
den from London to Southampton in the 
compartment with two ladies, strangers 
to each other, who devoted the entire dis- 
tance to a needless description of their 
usual splendor, and a worse than useless 
recital of the train of malicious events 
which had culminated in the indignity of 
a third-class carriage. Why did not he 
and Miss Fernold yield to this instinct of 
social preservation? He knew very well 
why he did not fulfill his part in the usual 
programme, but why did she, whose high 
station was an actual fact, persist in re- 
maining reticent? Had her follies in 
London been great, or was she simply in- 
different to what he might think of her? 

This latter possibility, which came to 
him suddenly while he was idly kicking 
his heels in the smoke-room, showed him 
plainer than any thing else how thor- 
oughly his happiness had come to depend 
on one girl’s favor. And even while the 
thought flashed through his mind that 
her favor might forever be denied to him, 
he half smiled to himself as he compared 
his present condition to that of the poet 
of old, who awaited in an agony of un- 
certainty the appearance and patronage 
of some grand personage. -Could it be, 
he asked himself, that he was doomed to 
wait so long for such scant bounty at the 
hands of Miss Eva Fernold? What would 
he do if she showed him out? Oh, that 
would be terrible! 

Half an hour later the subject of Hard- 
ing’s cogitations, coming blithely up the 
companionway, saw him through the 
open door sitting disconsolately on a table 
before the bar, adding vast volumes of 
smoke to the already overburdened air, 
and thinking that the vigor with which 
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he prosecuted this soothing industry 
augured great mental perplexity, her 
woman’s curiosity was aroused, and she 
gave him a smile of invitation. 

“Is there anything serious the matter 
with the ship?’ she asked demurely, as 
he assisted her to duck the line stretched 
across the deck. 

“Not that I know of,” he answered in 
surprise. “Why?’ 

She laughed, ignored the question, and 
pointed off northward to where a gleam 
on the horizon indicated ice. “What 
is that?’ 

“That is you,” he said gloomily, after 
a pause. 

She gave him an astonished glance, 
that gave way to a puzzled frown as she 
tried to comprehend the joke. “I” she 
cried, “I don’t understand.” 

“It’s an iceberg,” he explained. 

“Oh.” Then after a pause, “Am I to 
consider that a compliment?” 

“It depends on what quality you most 
pride yourself.” 

“Then, as I don’t pride myself on cold- 
ness,” she said confidently, “I suppose I 
must take it as an insult. Thank you. 
Mr. Harding.” 

“But don’t you, just a little?” he per- 
sisted, keeping his gaze on the distant 
gloom. 

She shook her head vigorously. “Not 
the least bit. Now tell me, what put such 
a funny notion into your head? Have I 
ever treated you icily?”’ 

There was just a trace of accentuation 
in her pronunciation of that “you.” 

“Now you have it!” said Harding, turn- 
ing to look at her doubtfully. ‘“That’s 
just what I can’t decide; and I don’t see 
how I’m going to find out.” 

Miss Fernold appeared a trifle bored. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed, “what a 
mystery I am, to be sure.” 

“You are.” Harding spoke quietly, 
though quaking inwardly “I can’t make 
you out.” 

It was an audacious speech, and the 
girl’s face flushed. Then, drumming ner- 
vously on the rail with half-clinched fin- 
gers, she said tremulously, in sheer self- 
defence, “And I can’t make you out, 
either.” 

Harding flushed in turn. The force ot 
the antanagoge showed him that an ac- 
cusation may gain impetus by its rebound. 
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But somehow, now that the moment for 
explanation was at hand, the prospect 
lost half its terrors, for something in the 
girl’s face suggested that she was pre- 
pared to give and forgive much. 

“No, by George! and I can’t blame you,” 
he said, speaking vehemently in an un- 
dertone. “I’m a social fraud from begin- 
ning to end. The very day I started out 
in the world I assumed a place on the 
ladder five rungs above my actual posi- 
tion; and I’ve kept that much in advance 
ever since. I did it at first as a matter of 
policy by a conscious effort of the mind, 
but for years now it has been more or 
less of a habit. This really fits my cir- 
cumstances,” implying the second cabin, 
“if the steerage doesn’t hit a little nearer. 
Everything I seemed on the Campania 
was a lie, and my presence there the re- 
sult of years of saving. When I’m in 
New York my private life is a dog’s 
existence. I sleep in a box of a room up 
five flights, that is lighted by a skylight, 
and I cook my own breakfasts and sup- 
pers. My salary doesn’t permit any other 
style of living. Disgusting, isn’t it? And 
jt seems all the meaner, of course, be- 
cause I have made myself out so very 
superior. That was because you inter- 
ested me and i wanted to cut a peacock 
appearance. When I found out that I 
loved you, I wished Heaven and earth 
had moved to keep my tongue silent. 
Then you wouldn’t have had occasion to 
despise me, as you must after this. But 
of course regrets were too late by the 
time they were felt, and I had to manu- 
facture fresh lies every day to keep the 
truth under pressure. It’s come to the 
top now, and I’m glad of it, for it’s a re- 
lief to know that the explanation is over; 
and after all I’ve done nothing criminal. 
I’ve only done what all the world is 
doing.” 

It was a craven finish, but both were 
glad to have the moral support of univer- 
sal custom. 

“Yes,” Miss Fernold repeated, gazing 
thoughtfully off over the sea,: “what all 
the world is doing.” 

“Even those at the top try to fit an 
extra round into the ladder,” continued 
Harding, making an addition to his 
defence, and unconsciously defending 
her. 

“Yes,” said she again, softly. 











“And can you forgive me?’ he asked, 
anxiously; “and respect me?’ 

“I have nothing to forgive,’ she an- 
swered. ‘And I must respect you, or 
despise myself.” 

“He looked at her in astonishment, 
wondering what she meant. 

“T, too, have an explanation to make,” 
she said. 

He smiled. What charming feminine 
folly had she been guilty of? 

“I—I am not what I appear,’ she 
whispered, and caught her breath. 

Harding stared. “I don’t think I quite 
understand,” he ventured at length. 

She looked at him piteously, pleadingly. 
Tears were in her eyes and her mouth 
quivered. He put his hand on hers as it 
rested limp on the rail and gave it a 
strong squeeze of encouragement. 

“Don’t tell if it hurts you.” 

She smiled up at him gratefully. “But 
I must,” she whispered, two tears steal- 
ing reluctantly down her cheeks. “And 
what you have said makes confession 
very much easier for me. I never should 
heve found courage to tell you if you had 
been—just what you seemed; not even 
though I loved you ten times better than 
I do now, if that werepossible. Dearest,” 
with a slow touch on the sleeve, “would 
you love me any the less if I were a cook 
or a washerwoman?” 

Harding began an astonished but sin- 
cere denial. 

“I don’t really think you would,” she 
interrupted earnestly. “If I did, I 
shouldn’t tell you; I would say good-bye 
and try to forget these happy days on the 
ocean. But now,” triumphantly, “I’m 
awfully glad that I’m only a nurse in a 
hospital. Although,” she added, a mo- 
ment later, “I do wish I had heaps of 
money to give you.” 

It was a pious little wish and Harding, 
had he not been too absorbed in amaze- 
ment, would doubtless have echoed it; as 
it was, he could think of nothing, but the 
colossal comedy of the whole affair. 

“Well, by George!” he managed to ejac- 
ulate at last; and then laughed. “Aren’t 
we a precious pair of frauds? But look 
here, Eva, dearest, you’re the worse sin- 
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ner, for you’ve been sailing under another 
man’s identity.” 

“Another woman’s, if -you please, sir,” 

Sva corrected, laughing likewise, but 
with flushed cheeks, for she felt the re- 
buke,-though none had been intended. 
“And after all you victimized yourself; 
I was simply accessory after the fact. 
You mistook me for my cousin, who was 
ill all the way across, and I loved you, 
and hadn’t the courage to set you right. 
I was afraid that Mr. Harding, the rich 
broker, wouldn’t look at the poor little 
nurse; and as I never expected to see you 
again after leaving the steamer, the de- 
ception didn’t seem any harm. I did want 
to explain matters that last morning as 
we went up the Mersey, but I hadn’t the 
resolution, you were so awfully grand.” 

It was now Harding’s turn to tush 
deeply, and he did so with a shamed 
face. “What a cad you must think me.” 
he said, in a low voice, tracing the course 
of the blue veins on the back of her hand. 
“How can you love such a fellow, Eva?” 

“I don’t know how, but I know I do,” 
she answered confidently. “And, Ralph, 
don’t you think it would be wiser for us 
to treat this—little misunderstanding as a 
mutual joke, or ignore it altogether? Per- 
haps we had better forget it; yes, that 
will be best. I have felt mortified be- 
cause the one I love has found me out in 
a certain deception, and you, dearest, 
have doubtless felt the same. But that 
doesn’t make it that our theory of life is 
at fault, I take it, but only that we fell 
in love and each made the other a confi- 
dant. Am I not right, Ralph?’ 

“Of course you are, dear,’ Harding 
cried, tucking her arm within his and 
leading her toward the saloon, for the 
gong had long sounded for dinner. “Of 
course you are. And when we are mar- 
ried and live in three little rooms up a 
back alley we'll still put our best foot 
forward for the world to see, won’t we, 
sweetheart?” 

And Eva, smiling up at him, whispered 
back in tones so low that the maiden lady 
with the cinder in her eye failed to catch 
a syllable, “That we will, dearest.” 
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HE wheels that have made the best 
9 of the running with the buyers this 
season have been those which In 
former years have earned for themselves 
tke reputation of being tough and weedy 


wkeels. This is not a very clear distinc- 
tion, I know, but what I mean to say is 
that there are wheels which are very 
pretty, which have wonderfully ingenious 
and simple adjustment and oiling facili- 
ties, and all that sort of thing. But the 
average man does not want a wheel to 
play with, he wants a wheel to ride. He 
does not want a wheel to adjust; he 
wants one that does not need adjustment. 
He does not want a bicycle that will give 
him work before he starts; he wants one 
that will go without any attention other 
than an occasional cleaning. He wants a 
wheel that “stays put.”’ He can’t ride 
home on a paper guarantee; he wants a 
wheel that doesn’t need any guarantee 
beyond its name plate. And when he has 
found the brand of wheel that “stays 
put,” he has shown a willingness to pay 
a hundred dollars for it, if he has whe 
hundred dollars, and if that is the price. 
And if he has only fifty dollars, he has 
demonstrated that he would rather have 
a second-hand last year’s wheel of the 
“stay-put” brand than a brand new bDi- 
cycle of the 1897 vintage, no matter what 
its price, if its front forks have a poor 
reputation, or if he sees many riders of 
that kind sitting by the roadside and 
swearing at a tightened cone. To put it 
succinctly, the riders have arrived at the 
stage of having cut their eye-teeth, and 
they know good things when they are 
mentioned, entirely without seeing them. 
Of course, there is not even yet a hard 
ard fast standard by which to judge this 
sort of thing. Noone name plate is 
agreed upon by everybody as represent- 
ing absolute trustworthiness in the wheel 
that wears it. The country at large dif- 
fers greatly on this kind of subject. How 
I would like to see an argument between. 
say, Boston riders in one mass and Buf- 
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falo men opposed to them, as to the merits 
of one particular maker’s product. 


se He 


HE season for the manufacturers 
p i and dealers in bicycles is, of course, 
about over for this year. Their pe- 
riod of activity lasts from early winter, 
when the makers are doing their hardest 
work in preparing the next-year models, 
through till early June, when nearly every- 
body whowillbuy abicycle that particular 
year, already has it. And this season 
among the dealers has been a better one 
in some respects than was last year. It 
opened rather slowly, and when the great 
demand came, it came hard, and it lasted 
only a short time. There was a slacken- 
ing up of the demand for hundred dollar 
bicycles along in the end of May, the call 
for those sold at lower figures still con- 
tinuing brisk for a few weeks. But a no- 
ticeable call went right through the whole 
selling season, for last-year second-hands, 
especially in the ladies’ wheels. At first 
sight, it looked as though the men were 
rather selfish, getting new wheels for 
themselves, and putting their better 
halves off with any old thing. This is 
not so, however. 


eH me 


HE bicyclist’s year is now farenough 
T advanced to have many of the 
characteristics and all of the per- 
spective of a “season,’’—that is, it may 
now be accurately compared with other 
previous years, as far as the standing of 
the wheel in the community, the tendency 
in the development of the use of the bicy- 
cle, and other matters interesting to those 
who watch things move, may go. 

In most ways, this year has shown 
rothing absolutely new. Almost every- 
thing has been simply a development of 
semething that was started last year. 
The use of quasi-military uniforms, for 
instance, by members of bicycle clubs, 
was already on the decline last year. This 
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year it is really very rare to meet on the 
road, riders dressed in aught but golf 
suits, with sometimes an undress shirt,— 
a negligee, I think the shopkeepers call it 
—and sometimes the homely but comfort- 
able sweater. A curious effect of the 
adoption of the lowly safety, as the type 
of the bicycle now universally used was 
called when it first appeared, was the loss 
of that funny. desire of wheelmen to dis- 
play the contour of their persons. It was 
no uncommon thing, in the days of the 
old high wheel, to meet a rider dressed in 
a full suit of jerseys, which clung tightly 
to his person. And it did not seem to 
make much difference to these vain fel- 
lows whether their figures were such as 
artists would have delighted in or not. 
Disgracefully thin, or indecently fat, they 
wore their “skin-tights” to the amusement 
of the general public and the horror of 
certain people who didn’t see the funny 
side of it. But when the safety made its 
appearance, the costumes of the men 
riders became gradually more volum1- 
nous, until at the present day, the knick- 
erbockers have approached the—what do 
they call those other things women oc- 
casionally wear?—till it is often hard to 
distinguish the sex of an approaching 
rider until it has gone by and one can see 
the arrangement of the hair. It is not to 
be thought that the writer is not in favor 
of women’s wearing the bifurcations. It 
seems to me that it is entirely a matter 
for individual choice, but I want right 
here to register my approval and respect 
and even my adr iration for the woman 
who is willing to stand up in her dear lit- 
tle booties and say that she does not ride 
for the sake of awakening admiration in 
the eyes of the onlookers, that she cares 
as little what they think as she cares 
when she gets her hair all draggled and 
her nose a cerulean blue, “in swimming” 
at the beach. And she may wear any- 
thing she likes for all my wanting her to 
wear anything else. But the moment she 
begins to wear this or that because it 
locks well, to her mind, then she makes 
me a judge of it, and I reserve my opin- 
ien. For there is no need for me to de- 
clare my individual likings in regard to 
the dress of women, aloud in the market- 
place. I know when I am well off. So 
much for the costume question. 
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HE lessons of 18y7 along the lines of 
wheeling have been mainly that 
the thing has ceased to be a game 

and has become a business. All. the good 
things about the use of the cycle have 
been retained, and many of the useless 
things have been lopped off. It is need- 
less to say that there will always be more 
or less foolishness about .anything and 
everything with which the human race 
has to do, but optimists rejoice when they 
note the deleting of freaks the wheel has 
brought about. 


et Ft SF 


N view of the fact that so many Amer- 
ican riders are on the point of start- 
ing abroad for a short wheeling trip, 

it may not be out of place to insert here 
some very valuable information as to bi- 
cycle regulations in Hurope. The follow- 
ing facts are given out by the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington:— 

France. Tourists bringing bicycles into 
France are required to deposit the same 
amount of duty as on wheels brought in 
for sale (about 25 cents per pound). The 
deposit is returned, however, when the 
traveller leaves France. Bicycles are 
taxed $2 per year, but tourists are not re- 
quired to pay this tax. Hvery wheel 
must have a bell and a name plate bear- 
ing the name and address of the owner, 
and must carry a lighted lamp after sun- 
down. Drivers of vehicles and men on 
horseback must go to the right on ap- 
proach of a cycle, so as to leave the cy- 
clist a space of at least five feet in width. 
Riding on sidewalks and footpaths is for- 
bidden, except where the roads are being 
mended. The minister of public works 
has issued a decree requiring all French 
railroads to transport cycles as baggage 
and making them responsible for any 
damage. 

Germany. No restrictions are placed on 
tourists, and no deposit of duty is re- 
quired. 

Austria. A deposit of $10 is required of 
tourists at the custom house, which is re- 
funded on leaving the country. They are 
also required to make sworn declaration 
that the wheel is not for sale, and that it 
is their intention to remain only tempo- 
rarily in the country. 

Belgium. Tourists are required, on 
ectering Belgium, to make a deposit at 
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the custom-house of a sum equivalent to 
12 per cent. ad valorem. The money is 
refunded when leaving the country. 

Denmark. Deposit, 10 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The deposit is refunded only at 
custom-house where entry was made, un- 
less special permit is secured. 

Egypt. Deposit, 8 per cent. ad valorem. 
Money refunded only at custom-house 
where entry was made. Seven per cent. 
only refunded. Do not fail to get receipt 
for money deposited. 

England. No duty. 

Italy. Duty, $8.11. The money is re- 
funded on leaving the country. 

Netherlands. Tourists are not required 
to make deposit. 

Portugal. Deposit, 27 per cent. ad va- 
lerem. 

Russia. Deposit, $7.80. Same _ restric- 
tions as in Denmark. 

Spain. Deposit required, about 6 cents 
per pound. The tourist entering Spain 
will be given a temporary pass of six 
months’ duration, for which 20 cents is 
charged, besides the regular deposit of 
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duty. Deposit refunded on leaving the 
country. 

Sweden. Cyclists are required to make 
a deposit equal to 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
In estimating this duty, packing, insur- 
ance and freight charges are taken into 
account. When the tourist enters Sweden 
via the custom bureaus of Stockholm, 
Gothenberg, Malmo, Landskrona, Hel- 
singborg, Stonistad, Charlottenberg or 
Stromlin, there are no special formalities 
to be observed. If he enters by any other 
port, however, permission will have to be 
secured from the director-general of cus- 
toms. In order to have the deposit re- 
funded in this case the tourist will have 
to leave the country by port of entry. In 
other cases the deposit will be refunded 
by any of the above mentioned custom- 
houses. If the tourist remains over sixty 
days the deposit is forfeited. 

Switzerland. Deposit of duty required, 
about 6 cents per pound. Deposit is re- 
furded on leaving the country. 

Turkey. Deposit of duty, 8 per cent. ad 
valorem. Same formalities as in Egypt. 


THE THRESHOLD OF SLEEP 


Go spirit, on thy dreamland journey, go 
To thy dim world ere dawn begins to 


glow; 


Fret not in bondage all the weary night, 
Straight through the darkness take thy 


wanton flight. 


But when among the phantoms thou 


shalt seek 


Two dear and steadfast eyes, two lips 


that speak 


To bid thee tarry, Ah! thou need’st must 


then 


Hold fast the cord that leads to earth 


again. 





Edna A. Foster. 
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HE main purpose of this series of 
articles is to give information; not 
to criticise. There are many Amer- 

icans who take an interest in contempo- 
rary French literature, but who have 
time neither to follow up the new books 
in “la Bibliographie” nor to read exten- 
sively; there are many more who would 
like to become acquainted with the most 
characteristic and best French works, but 
who do not know where to begin; and 
there are also others who are staying 
temporarily in Paris and wish to read 
some of the national literature but have 
no idea for what to ask. 

It is to these three classes of our read- 
ing community and not to the student or 
regular reader of contemporary French 
literature that these articles are primarily 
meant to appeal; but I shail also try to 
make them a useful means of reference 
even to those who regularly read some- 
what widely in French fields. 


eH e 


FRIEND once made the remark that 
if one wished thoroughly to enjoy 
and appreciate a play or a novel he 

must never permit himself to realize that 
le was to write anything about it later. 
At the time I repudiated the idea but my 
past month’s experience tends to make 
me change my views and accept it. For 
out of all the French novels which I have 
read during that period I have been really 
interested in only one or two. At first I 
was inclined to argue that the fault lay 
in the books; but, as not a few of them 
have been by authors whose previous pro- 
ductions have interested me most deeply. 
I have gradually come to the conclusion 
that the fault is in me and—as I need an 
excuse—that my friend was right. Of 
course it is springtime when a fellow is 
quite properly lazy; but itis also the time 
of year when heshould be in love and there- 
fore strongly affected by stories which 
deal—as all good stories do—with that 
tender passion. Feeling this, I have tried 


hard to do my duty and become duly ex- 
cited about the fate of the respective 
heroes and heroines. For not the first 
time in my life, however, I have failed, 
and most ignominiously. If, therefore, I 
make the books I take up seem horribly 
stupid, I beg the reader to lay the blame 
where it belongs, say I am unfair or preju- 
diced or anything else he likes, and read 
the books for himself. He will, I doubt 
not, find them extremely interesting and, 
in consequence, while he may deplore my 
bad taste, will yet thank me for giving 
him the titles and authors of such charm- 
ing novels. 

As I have said above, there have been 
one or two exceptions to the general rule 
—one or two books which have proved 
thoroughly absorbing. The most conspic- 
uous of these is “Joies d’Amour” by Gyp. 
The minute I saw the short but strangely 
attractive name of the author on the 
dainty lilac cover I knew I was going to 
be amused and charmed. And the sequel 
proved the correctness of my prophetic 
instinct; for, before I had read twenty 
pages, I had forgotten everything except 
the book before me—including the present 
article. 

The heroine is a young girl who has 
married a young man without loving him. 
“So far nothing very remarkable,’ some 
one says. Well perhaps there is nothing 
very remarkable about the whole story or 
its characters. The girl is one whom you 
might meet any day in the streets of 
Paris and, if no one spoke of her, might 
pass unnoticed. But let Gyp introduce 
you, make a few of those little comments 
which put you so perfectly at ease, and 
then leave you with one of her bright 
nods which seems to say “now go ahead,” 
and you will proceed more or less slowly 
to fall in love—that is if you are a man. 

The same thing or something very sim- 
ilar may be said about every person in the 
book. The old grandmother who sits 
alone in her little summer-house, catches 
the heroine as she is just escaping full of 
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joy from a “duty-call,” and, after analyz- 
ipg the young lady’s sentiments for her, 
goes on to say epigrammatical but very 
true things about the world and its inhab- 
itants, is not, perhaps, an_ especially 
startling character. You can pick out 
twenty other women in modern fiction 
who seem to have much better claims to 
originality. Yet, as drawn and devel- 
oped by Gyp, she has far more charm 
than all the other twenty put together. 
The town where the scene is laid is an 
ordinary garrison-town, the society is 
that which one ordinarily finds in such 
places, and the book may truly be said to 
be mainly a picture of this town and its 
society. Bubbling and welling up 
through this foundation of convention- 
ality, however, are the tiny springs of 
Gyp’s genius which, as if by magic, con- 
vert the ordinary into the extraordinary. 
As may be surmised the heroine is by 
no means happy in her married life. 
When the old grandmother talks of the 
joies d@amour, she is incapable of un- 
derstanding or sympathizing with her. 
Yet she is not unhappy. Many unpleas- 


ant things undoubtedly occur at home; 
but, like the sensible woman she is, she 
looks upon them as the lot of a wife and 


endures them without grumbling. 

When the Lothario of the regiment 
tries to pay attentions to her, she suc- 
ceeds by a mixture of womanly dignity 
and feminine adroitness in turning him 
away. She makes you feel that she is 
going to continue living her present un- 
eventful life so long as she and her un- 
interesting husband both continue to ex- 
ist. In fact you are almost inclined to 
say that she is quite insensible to sensa- 
tions of love or emotion and, were it not 
for the charm which the author succeeds 
in instilling into the scenes, you might go 
so far as to call her slow or stupid. 

In some strange way, however, you are 
rade to imagine in advance that there is 
to be a change; and with the arrival of 
the new lieutenant, her husband’s cousin, 
it comes. At last the man has appeared 
who has the power to bring out her sensi- 
bilities and to impress himself upon them. 

If I carried on the plot in detail, I 
should give no idea of the real beauty of 
the story, while I might shock someofmy 
readers. So let it suffice to say that with 
her husband still on earth and in uniform 
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she at last not only realizes in the com- 
pany of the cousin what the old grana- 
mother meant when she spoke so regret- 
fully of her joies d’amour, but also learns 
to take a pleasure in enduring for love 
those same annoyances and little sorrows 
which she had before tolerated from a 
sense of duty. ; 
ae 

HE next most interesting book ia my 
Tess month’s reading was Paul Adam’s 

“Année de Clarisse.” Yet I have 
Adem’s “1Année de Clarisse.” Yet I have 
hesitated to put it second in recommend- 
ing it to an American public because I am 
not at all sure but that its interest to me 
lay more in its similarity to Thomas 
Hardy’s “Well-Beloved,” than in any in- 
trinsic value. It seems only fair to sup- 
pose, however, that every intelligent man 
will read the most prominent literary per- 
formances of his own tongue before he 
ventures into foreign fields. And going 
ou that supposition, “l’Année de Clarisse” 
must prove full of interest to all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Hardy has well called his latest 
book a “sketch of a Temperament.” ‘The 
temperament in question is that of a man 
who is continually falling in love, or, 
rather, of one who is always in love but 
the object of whose affection is contin- 
ually changing its bodily form. The last 
work of M. Paul Adam is also a sketch 
of a temperament—that of Clarisse, a 
woman who is always in love but never 
for long with the same human being. 

There is one very noticeable difference 
between the two loves. That of Hardy’s 
hero was always what we call “pure 
love’—that of Clarisse is always “im- 
pure.” How large or important a distinc- 
tion this really is I shall not attempt to 
decide, for if I did, no one would quite 
agree with me. All I wish to do is to 
point out that it exists and to add that it 
is the only essential difference between 
the two temperaments portrayed. 

Clarisse has no three-generation experi- 
ences, it is true, but that is a variation in 
events not in nature. She is also a 
woman and consequently reasons in a 
woman’s way—which means, judged by 
man’s standards, she does not reason at 
all. Once more, however, this is a diver- 
sity which arises from her accidental posi- 
tion not from her nature. She has much 
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the same tendency to criticise her own 
character as Hardy’s hero displayed to 
such a‘high degree. The partial contrast’ 
in results is due to the fact that her judg- 
ment is based on her woman’s emotion 
and instinct not on his man’s logic and 
reason. Both began to love at a _ very 
early age, both keep it up to the very end 
of the book, and both end in finding the 
final object of their devotion to which 
they feel they could be constant, gone be- 
yond their reach. 

The treatment of the two books is very 
dissimilar, however. Hardy’s color is of 
that species which we designate “local;” 
M. Adam’s is rather of a symbolistic 
order. Hardy gets his strength and in- 
teresting power from his artistic but at 
bottom half-logical use of psychological 
principles; M. Adam gains his from an 
artistic but semi-poetic application of the 
same theories. And last but most impor- 
tant Hardy adopts English methods and 
is clearly writing for an English public 
while Paul Adam uses French methods 
for a French public. 


eH Fe 


Bourget, is a series of short 

Stories of the pastel type. In 
each there is an illustration of the idea 
that every human life contains un re- 
commencement. If the author’s purpose is 
to prove the correctness of this idea, he 
has failed; for the majority of the ex- 
amples are so fanciful and so clearly hy- 
pothetical that they are entirely uncon- 
vincing. M. Bourget’s attitude is not so 
much that of a man who has something 
to prove, however, as that of one who 
States something which needs no proof 
and who merely tries to give some inter- 
esting and more or less uncommon illus- 
trations. And, on the whole, I think he is 
successful. The plots are ingenious and 
the handling skilful and fairly artistic. 
The characters are well conceived and 
clearly delineated. And, most important 
of all, each piece contains a strong human 
interest. Still the author has done better 
work, 
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instructive stories I can- heartily 
; recommend “Un Lys Dans Neige,’’ 
by Ernest Tissot. Its sweetness comes 
from the lmogen like, nature of the “little 
savage,” the heroine, and the devotion 
showered upon her by her  foster-father 
and his faithful servant. Its instructive- 
ness comes from the insight it gives into 
the customs of the Norwegians and the 
Laps. Characters and incidents are 
alike as pure as the snow in which all the 
scenes are laid, and the whole book is 
guaranteed as harmless as the regular 
Sunday school library volume with its 
cover pictured with wild flowers and most 
unattractive looking maidens. I wish I 
could add that it is more exciting; but. 
notwithstanding the hair breadth escape 
of its hero and heroine, I cannot. It 1s 
merely pretty and attractive. 


ae e 
O close this month I wish to say a 
- word about a book of travel of the 
“Impressions” stamp. The author 
is Mme. A. Daudet, the book, “Notes sur 
Londres.” As a general thing I find the 
“impressions” of foreigners about English 
or Americans decidedly stupid; but this 
is the oft-quoted exception. The author 
has succeeded in giving us a most bDril- 
liant picture of the sensations which Lon- 
don life creates on the visual, mental and 
emotional sensibilities of a French 
woman. As she takes us through streets, 
crowds, shops, and everywhere, she keeps 
uy a running fire of criticism of every- 
thing from the buildings to the dresses of 
the passers-by which shows us at once 
how it all compares with what she is ac- 
customed to in Paris. And the same 
thing happens when she meets the Lon- 
dcners. As she is introduced to novelists, 
poets, travellers, statesmen, politicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, and journalists, she 
turns to us to tell us in confidence how 
they all look to her. In short, the book is 
a delightful and vivid relation of how 
London and its people appeared to the 
author who has shown herself to be at 
once a thoughtful critic, a clever artist, 
acd with it all, a thorough French woman 
of to-day. 


T those who love sweet, pretty and 
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T can hardly be said that the pen which 
| gave us, now so many years ago, 
those heart-rending little volumes, 
“Reveries of a Bachelor’ and “Dream 
afe,” has been a prolific one. This rarity 
of output makes the appearance of any 
book with Donald G. Mitchell’s imprint 
on the title-page, an event in itself ex- 
tremely worthy of notice. And espe- 
cially so when the volume chances to be 
one of such unique value as his last, 
“American Lands and Letters,” just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
author has in one sense given us a closely 
calculated literary estimate of the begin- 
nings of our American literature. He has 
ayowedly disclaimed all pretence as a 
first time, and all of it, from cover to 
cover made readable by that charm of 
presentation which is Mr. Mitchell’s best 
gift. It cannot be otherwise, however, 
than a source of great regret, that the 
author has confined himself only to those 
men of letters whose date of birth comes 
within the preceding century. This ex- 
cludes the most productive and richest 
age of American writers, the age that en- 
rolls the names of Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. What Mr. 
Mitchell could say of these men, had he a 
mind to, would indeed be well worth the 
reading. 


se Ft sw 


O period of our early history has 
more interest for students than that 
of the early colonial history of 

Massachusetts Bay. “The Bay Colony,” 
recently issued by Estes & Lauriat, gives 
a careful and scholarly account of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay up to 1649. A trained 
lawyer, experienced in historical research, 
Dr. Northend has given a distinct and 
valuable contribution to historical litera- 
ture. His subject is treated so clearly 
and concisely, with legal exactness, and 
with that scholarly fairness and frank- 
ness, that attention is compelled. ‘the 


urquestioned authorities that he quotes 
bespeak the thoroughness of the work. 
The book has been a labor of love, for 
Dr. Northend’s life has been passed in 
Essex County where some of the most 
important problems were worked out. 
The work is singularly free from _over- 
statement. The conclusions have been 
drawn calmly and dispassionately from 
the only true source—the original docu- 
ments. It was necessary to say much 
that has been said in order to place be- 
fore the reader much that throws addi- 
tional light and interest on early prob- 
lems. 


se te & 

HE views of a bachelor sacred and 
profane, are always of more than 
passing interest. Ik Marvel’s 

“Reveries” have for many years held an 
affectionate corner in the hearts of all 
reading mankind, and the name of that 
other equally famous bachelor, as well 
as philosopher, Dr. Max Nordau, is one 
with which to conjure. Now we have a 
striking little volume by Louis Lombard, 
published by F. Tennyson Neely, under 
the broad title of “Observations of a 
Bachelor.” The author is well known in 
musical circles, and his fearless handling 
of such delicate subjects as celibacy and 
marriage, from. the peculiar standpoint 
of a bachelor, stamps him a true disciple 
of the master, Nordau, whose letter of 
warm commendation introduces the book 
to the thinking public. 


ee 

HEN William Dean Howells at- 
W tempts essays, he mostly unbur- 
dens himself of trash. When he 

dips his pen into ink for the purpose of 
making fiction, the result is exceedingly 
delightful. Not, however, since the days 
of “A Modern Instance” has he written 
anything so perfect as “The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head.” It proves the complete- 
ness of his comprehension of our national 
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life, and the exactitude of his knowledge 
of human nature in general. Of his per- 
sonal views and theories of how things 
should be, there is no obtrusion; of pre- 
cise and concise recitals of matters as 
they are, there is an enjoyable plentitude 
—that is, it is enjoyable to such persons 
as are large enough to grasp the fact that 
all reapings, in character, are mightily 
like unto their immediate seed-time. 


es Se 

Occasionally, though the spectacle is a 
rare one, there is a nature which seems to 
be near enough to the heart of the uni- 
verse to feel and fully comprehend its 
every pulsation. Such a man is James 
Lane Allen. His knowledge of life’s more 
subtle and dainty phases and impulses is 
altogether astounding to lesser mortals. 
When to this is added an almost classical 
purity of literary style and fancies, it 
must be admitted that the combination is 
sufficiently marvellous to command the 
reverence of even this irreverent age. A 
book by Mr. Allen, which is quite excel- 
lent enough to prove that the foregoing 
falls a long way short of fulsomeness, is 
his “Choir Invisible,” which Macmillans 
have just published. Nothing surpassing 
its grace and tenderness has appeared in 
many a year. 


ae Fe & 


Marie Corelli has said so many cutting 
things of critics, especially in England, 
that the fraternity, throughout the world, 
seems to like nothing better than to 
pounce fiercely upon each of her succes- 
sive books, just as a panther does upon a 
hind, and to make every possible effort to 
rend it into tatters. This course has been 
markedly true of “Ziska,” her latest 
novel, which is published in America by 
Stone & Kimball. Big critics and little 
ones, old critics and young ones, 
have all had their knives into it; yet 
the book is selling splendidly’ and con- 
tains a thousand praiseworthy things 
which the most carping faultfinder could 
readily discover, were the book written by 
some person other than Miss Corelli. 


Xe Fe 


Catulle Mendez, an exceedingly out- 
spoken Parisian author, critic and _lec- 
turer, is soon'to pay a visit to America. 
That so brilliant and picturesque a man 
will receive a cordial welcome here is a 
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foregone conclusion, though one embar- 
rassment is likely to confront him; and 
that is the fact that his marked resem- 
blance to accepted portraits of Christ he 
augments by means of every trick and 
preparation known to masters of the 
toilet, and that on all of his excursions he 
is invariably accompanied by a young 
woman who tries by elaborate “make-up” 
to ape the Madonna—in personal appear- 
ance. America is not France, and such 
bold joking is unlikely to provoke many 
smiles, here. 


es se 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has lost none of 
her ability to construct good and pleasing 
fiction. In her “Merry Maid of Arcady, 
and Other Stories,’ just brought out by 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., she has presented to 
her readers a considerable number of cor- 
rect pictures of the various kinds of cur- 
rent society life—various aceording to lo- 
cality, for they range ali the way from 
Virginia to the Canadian frontier, and, in 
passing, tell something of pretty much 
every kind of folk on the way. There is 
but one department of life which Mrs. 
Harrison should leave untouched, and 
that is the funny side. Whenever she 
tries to be humorous she comes so near to 
being dismal, that one wishes she had 
held herself more closely within her 
proper confines. 


ese Fe SH 

For a considerable length of time, the 
literary output of most foreign writers 
has been offered for sale, to American 
editors, by certain newspaper syndicates 
—-the latter, for the last few months, de- 
claring that they “control” the writings 
of the authors in question, in this coun- 
try. Now, to the average Briton, nothing 
is more offensive than to have it said that 
anything about him is “controlled,” par- 
ticularly by an American manuscript 
vendor. Consequently, the chief writers 
ot England and France have just com- 
pleted an alliance for protection from 
further arrogance of this kind, and very 
soon they will send a literary ambassador 
to this country, to attend to their inter- 
ests, whom they will “control.” 


es we 


“Uncle Bernac,” one of Conan Doyle’s 
very best romances, which recently ran 
as a serial in The Cosmopolitan, has just ° 
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been brought out in book-form by the Ap- 
pletons. It is a story of the First Empire, 
in France, and deals particularly with the 
strong intention of invading England, 
which. Napoleon fostered for a consider- 
able time. The place of action of this 
story is along the Boulogne coast, and the 
local coloring is correct and admirable. 
In his interpretation of the character and 
prejudices of the people of old-time 
France, Doctor Doyle surpasses even the 
excellent work of Stanley J. Weyman; 
for while the latter is dramatic and able 
to invent situations which are exciting in 
a logical way, the former seems always 
to be accurate—to depict actual life only. 


me Se 

“The Martian,’ Du Maurier’s last novel, 
promises not to be the tremendous finan- 
cial success it was expected to be; for the 
advance orders, though large, are nothing 
like so great as they were for “Trilby.” 
By some this is attributed to the fact that 
Du Maurier is now dead; but this should 
make no difference, for the death of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson proved itself a boom! 
to his publishers, and so did that of 
Tennyson, and even of Robert Browning. 
It is far more likely that such readers as 
have been following “‘The Martian,” as a 
serial, have discovered that it is not 
another “Trilby,” and that they have 
frankly so expressed themselves. The 
English have confessed that they were 
disappointed with it from the first. 


* Ss 
Whenever F.. Marion Crawford elects to 


produce a novel, his resolution can be 
counted upon to bear an interesting fruit- 
age; even when he chooses a_ subject 
made as complex as divorce is by the va- 
rious state laws of this country. His 
“Rose of Yesterday,” despite so multiplex 
a difficulty, isentertaining, sensible, and in 
many places eloquent. It lacks, however, 
the romantic interest of his stories of 
Italy and the East, which he, more than 
any other living author, is peculiarly 
qualified to write. For some strange rea- 
son, Mr. Crawford seems never to realize 
that between the novelist and the ro- 
mancer a very deep and wide gulf is fixed, 
and that his place in the realm of letters 
is entirely on the side of the latter. 
ae Fe 

_ No one can moralize more profoundly 
nor yet more attractively than Charles 
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Dudley Warner, who is at his very best 
in his “Relations of Literature to Life.’ 
His weighty and sensible utterances 
should put to shame those persons who 
affect to believe that general reading is a 
waste of time, for Mr. Warner makes it 
very obvious that there is no more restful 
refuge than this to which the weary and: 
the oppressed can turn for immediate re-- 
lief. He believes that there are poetry 
and romance in everybody, and that any 
book which stirs them is beneficial to the 
degree to which it makes a.person forget. 
tke cares and toils and struggles of life.: 
Such a book as Mr. Warner’s is. worth. 
writing, and everybody should read it. 


ae Fe 

Lovers of the supernatural in fiction 
should read “Flames,” by Richard Hich- 
ens, whose “Green Carnation,” was Lon- 
don’s chief literary sensation, three years 
ago. “Flames” is not, hcwever, a sensa- 
tional story, but in the main is an unusu- 
ally reverent one. On the other hand, it 
is as far from dulness and . hackneyed 
maunderings as it is from extravagances 
of any kind. The British press in its en- 
tirety, has extended a warm welcome to 
it,-which is something phenomenal. ‘Che 
most of it falls but little short of Poe and 
Hoffmann, in fantastic brilliancy, and 
there is a sufficient Oriental flavor to 
make it fascinating. When most writers 
attempt such subjects they are prone to 
overdo the matter. Mr. Hichens has 
maintained his calmness and sense of 
proportion sufficiently to keep within 
bounds from first to last. 


ae st 

To those persons for whom a lurking 
magic exists in all that pertains to the 
hills and fields, and their attendant lakes 
and streams, Bradnock Hall’s “Fish. 
Tails, and Some True Ones,” will-have a 
pleasing and not infrequently a lively in- 
terest. The scenes run from quiet, 
dreamy England to stirring and _ pictur- 
esque Norway; many of the experiences 
are thrilling and all of them would in- 
spire the true sportsman with the instant 
desire to go and do likewise. The entire 
book sparkles with natural humor of the 
most amusing type, no joke being forced 


, hor strained, nor disclosing the most in- 


finitesimal trace of “wheels”’—for which 
reason many professional humorists could 
do worse than to study it. 





